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THE CHRISTIAN’S TRIUMPH OVER DEPRESSION. 


“A noty heart,” says Archbishop Leighton, “that gladly 
entertains grace, shall find that it and peace shall not dwell asun- 


” It is not unusual to find expressions of the same sentiment 


der. 
in the treatises and exhortations of fervent Christian writers, and 
especially, we think, in those of the venerated English divines. 
The soundest thinkers, and men of the deepest religious experiences, 
have given their testimony to the natural alliance subsisting between 
obedience and satisfaction, between devotion and joy, between up- 
right living and tranquil feeling. We cannot long doubt that there 
is such an alliance, and to any mind seriously purposing to make 
the religious principle its master-principle, the stronger that con- 
viction becomes, the more full are its consolations amidst trial, the 
more satisfying its encouragements under difficulty. 

But there comes sometimes a period, in almost every man’s 
most internal and secret history,—a period of uncertainty and 
self-accusation, when this truth, if a truth it still seem, brings 
rather reproach and dark misgivings. Even in the most consistent 
life the struggle between the holier and the baser is hard and 
uncompromising ; the encounter is close-handed, and virtue will 
not always bear away the prize of moral purity. And as the pro- 
cesses of self-scrutiny become more severe, as the apprehension 
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of the exalted law of duty becomes more clear and quick, and as 
conscience has a fuller and more prevailing voice, shall not these 
burdens of doubt and gloom be yet more overpowering? 
As the standard rises, will not our deficiency become more pain- 
fully evident, and the distance that separates the ideal from the 
actual character finally cause dejection and despair? ‘There may 
indeed be growth in excellence, and a constant unfolding of the 
power of self-elevation above the assaults of earthliness and sin ; 
but at the same time the growing sense of what holiness is, and 
what God requires, may outstrip the developement of goodness in 
the soul itself. Evil lays its crushing hand upon us all; and the 
intervals of its dreadful dominion leave the recovering, but still 
sensitive mind oppressed, and almost disheartened. The tempter 
seems to * pour his after-vengeance”’ more bitterly upon the victim 
he is losing, by making his own form more hideous and the recol- 
lection of it more revolting. 

And besides these secret sufferings from the imperfections and 
failures he sees in his own spiritual condition and history, the 
righteous man is subject to the same external evils that assail the 
thoughtless. He shares in the bereavements and misfortunes, the 
worldly losses, the vain and disappointed strivings, the cold rebuffs 
of ingratitude and faithlessness, the caprices of fortune and the 
breaking up of old ties and familiar associations,—through which 
a wise design has ordained that our humanity must fight its way. 
It even seems sometimes, as if these trials were more thickly 
scattered in the way of the good man than in the way of the sin- 
ner. For the moment, we are in danger of pronouncing the 
wicked to be better with their prosperous days than the just man 
that is in pain and perishes. Disease adds its pangs to the dis- 
tresses of poverty ; and often the mind that has most purity because 
in a body that 


the most moral sensibility, has its earthiv dwelling 


physical anguish. Nay 


is most sensitively alive to every form of 
further, it is not seldom that disease enters the mind itself, and in 
some mitigated form of derangement frightens and lacerates and 
wearies the unhealthy conscience. Virtue still appears great and 
good and beautiful, and vice still wears its horrid aspect of mean- 
ness, deformity and beastliness ; yet the love of the former does 
not bring peace nor ease nor comfort, and the hatred of the latter 


does not banish the dread of its crafty advances. 
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Then, there is yet another source of sorrow to the sincere 
believer, another abatement of the joy of the faithful disciple. 
He has other than personal afflictions; he meets other discourage- 


ments than those occasioned by the feebleness of his own progress ; 
he knows, or thinks he knows, other reasons for despondency than 
the slow advent of the kingdom of Heaven within his own heart. 
The prevailing sins of the community and the period trouble him. 
As a lover of truth, he laments that the limits of its empire are so 
narrow, and its foes so many. As an enlisted soldier, he fears for 
the success of his cause. Frequent instances of depravity seem 
to glare upon him everywhere. Meekness and devotion are over- 
borne in society by selfishness and irreverence. Doubt and con- 
fusion come down like night, and amidst their darkness iniquity 
and folly rice in triumph through the world. 

In ways like these the holy heart finds its joys broken, its satis- 
factions intermingled with disquiet, with suffering, with distrust and 
foreboding. If we do not misjudge, such sorrows are common 
experiences of men’s souls. They come sometimes in the midst 
of the bustle and tumult of life, but more often in the idler hours 
of reverie. ‘They come perhaps in no very definite shape; per- 
haps not precisely in either of the forms described; but, with 
painful certainty, they come. ‘The young and strong feel them in 
the first onsets of temptation; and so do the aged and worn 
servants of the great Master. They have their birth even in the 
sanctuary and the closet. Persons of business, and persons of 
leisure, thinking, and toiling men and women,—all are conscious 
of them, have felt them, and dread them. If we may find any 
thing to reconcile this seemingly inevitable tendency towards con- 
scientious sorrow, in the Christian’s mind, with the assurance that 
religion has for its proper attendants joy and peace, our present 
purpose will be accomplished. 

The first principle we must set before us is this,—that in our 
own minds the idea of virtue is to be kept superior to the idea of 
happiness. Naturally as we associate them together, in our strug- 
gles and among our motives the first should always prevail. Duty 
and holiness are to maintain a lofty supremacy over personal grat- 
ification. Their serene light should draw us after them in reverent 


and willing homage. Strong by their own might, enchanting by 
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their own beauty, they should be loved for their own sake. In 
following the course of life which religion enjoins, religion alone 
should be our guide. If we choose that way because it offers 
rewards higher or surer than attend the way of evil, then the 
highest and surest rewards will inevitably be lost. If a resolution 
to be virtuous is only the result of a balancing of advantages 
between obedience and disobedience to a command, then obedi- 
ence will be slavish and mechanical, and in the end there will be 
disappointment. Doubtless there is efficiency in those appeals to 
common sense, by which the sinner is shown the folly of his choice, 
the weakness of his policy; there is value in those representations 
which prove him guilty of slighting the inheritance of an eternal 
home, and building houses on the treacherous sand, of thrusting 
back living water, and hewing out broken cisterns, while he thirsts 
on forever. Such arguments become unwise and deceptive only 
when they reduce the excellence of piety to a level not far removed 
from worldly success, address themselves to the selfish part of 
our nature, and exhibit no more absolute motive to evoke and 
strengthen the religious sentiment than the recompense of rest 
from toil or a freedom from the effort which probation imposes. 
So soon as we forget to love purity because God is purity, and 
to strive afler goodness because God is good, so soon we 
part with that which gives to purity—to goodness—to religion its 
highest happiness. For when we descend to calculate and reckon 
up the amount of pleasure which a disinterested emotion or a noble 
deed should yield, or the number of trials it should exempt us 
from, there is the amplest room for disaffection. We find that our 
wisdom has been inadequate to estimate aright; there is no fulfil- 
ment of the expectation; and worse than all, we have lowered 
ourselves from that calm moral elevation where truth holds the 
truth-loving spirit in rapt enjoyment by its own intrinsic loveliness. 
Self, by plotting, usually plots itself into misery ; and religion, so 
far as it is religion, merges self in something deeper and wider. 
Without doubt Cousin conveys a philosophic truth when he says,— 
*‘ Do we not judge that it would be unjust for vice to be happy and 
virtue miserable ? In vain does reason endeavor to conceive of 
vice as worthy of happiness; it cannot succeed in the attempt.” 
But while there is this natural connection, in our moral judgments, 
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between happiness and virtue, it does not follow that we are to 
make it our object in practising the last, to secure the first. Such 
a view would be low, unphilosophical and unspiriwual. Introduced 
into religion it would go far to destroy all that we include under 
that sacred name. For the great fact still lies before us, that the 
virtuous here are not always the most happy here. But the freer 
we are from the desire of repose, reward, enjoyment, and the more 
single-minded we are in our pressing forward and reaching upward 
after the holiest and purest for its own blessed sake, the nearer 
shall we be to the Divine Strengthener, and the more impotent will 
be suffering and sorrow. 

The second preserver of tranquility in the soul is faith in what is 
unseen. As religion has to do with invisible realities, its action will 
not be regular and calm unless there is this faith in what pertains 
to those realities, in the laws that prevail among them, and in their 
Centre, Spring, and Mover. As the Christian professes to be sus- 
tained by a spiritual Upholder, to have his most intimate relations 
with the spiritual world, to be animated all his pilgrimage through 
by the life that is poured down from above this world into the trust- 
ful breast, so if he loses sight of those heavenly things and suffers 
the senses to confine the range of his thoughts and aspirations but 
for a moment, there will be introduced, that moment, disorder, 
interruption, dissonance, and consequently pain. There must be 
consistency, or there will be misery. He who seeks faithfully the 
pleasures of the world will find the pleasures that the world can 
give,—poor, trivial, thorny, brief though they be. And he who 
would have any thing of the Christian’s peace must rise to the 
Christian’s true standing-place. Though there be disaster 
and grief and mourning here, his faith should not rest in their 
troubled mist, but rise above them all and make its dwelling where 
is kindled up an everlasting morning. ‘Though wrecked hopes and 
ruined fortunes strew all this shore of time, and thick clouds over- 
hang it, yet the thoughts, as free as they are true, will wander out 
where the sea stretches, onward, away, into the boundless eternity. 
Nay, would he have the firmest religious peace, that faith must 
teach him a willingness to suffer. When all has been done that a 
human arm can do to lessen the load of trial, whatever else is 
appointed is to be cheerfully borne. And with this manly fortitude, 
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the griefs of our mortal condition will grow lighter every day. 
Resignation will give that joy which nothing else can give, and 
which the world cannot take away. It is at the moment when the 
youth, in the German story, has made the serious, mighty resolve, 
to relinquish all at the bidding of Heaven, that the highest trans- 
port is in preparation, and his richest joys come back. Would the 
religious mind then have relief from its sorrows, it must surely 
have faith in what it cannot see; it must trust the Providence it 
cannot trace. Believing that its own unavoidable afflictions are 
working out some holy purpose, it will utter no word of murmur- 
ing; and especially by that communion with the Spirit of spirits— 
that prayer—which is the soul’s highest action, will it be made 
strong and peaceful and happy. 

There is yet a third means of banishing sadness and despond- 
ency. It is found in an actively benevolent life; in sending 
out the thoughts from the prison where they gather and brood, and 
making them the companions of lively sympathies; in leaving no 
moment unemployed that charity may fill; in never allowing the 
passive to stupify the active in us. Nothing brightens the earth 
and one’s own soul like a constant beneficence. There is in such 
a life no time for gloom. How many in the midst of splendor and 
luxury endure the most unrelenting of agonies—the agony of a 
restless mind active only in preying upon itself, who might find the 
priceless treasure of contentment would they but go and return 
with it from the poverty and distress of hovels! The time, we 
trust, has gone by when, in seeking our happiness, we shall emu- 
late either the monasticism of a St. Antony or the quietism of a 
Molinos. Charity, as well as faith and hope, leads us on to the 
conclusion that there is joy in piety, and satisfaction in duty ; and 
all the three teach us how, if we are but true to ourselves and to 
our spiritual relations, these shall be blended harmoniously together. 
** Reason,” says the philosopher already quoted, * cannot help 
demanding an intimate harmony between happiness and virtue.” 

Does then a religious heart know of joys that can bear it above 
the depression of a darkened lot and relieve the agony of a dis- 
tressed life? Unless the mind or conscience be diseased, as any 
part of our constitution may be, it certainly does. Without mak- 
ing enjoyment the end of its being, and without asking it as a 
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reward, there will be strength in the thought that suffering purifies, 
that pain gives occasion for endurance, and thus a preparation for 
victory; and to a manly mind strength is a better thing then 
pleasure. Besides, through much that is sad and trying there will 
break moments of unspeakable consolation. There is something 
more than dreaming—there is a reality in a conscientious, con- 
sistent, upright life. And he who leads it feels first its inspiration. 
He is sustained by the meek consciousness that in him, through 
tribulation, the great objects of being are in some good measure 
accomplished. If morbid melancholy has settled down upon the 
soul, it is to be held and treated as a thing without health,—like a 
diseased body or a wandering intellect. And though no physician 
should heal and no balm alleviate, there could yet be drawn no 
true argument from such an experience against the blessedness of 
Christianity, any more than all human life could be pronounced a 
misery and a curse, because slender bars of shadow are sometimes 
thrown across its open sunshine. ‘There is a discipline in it, sent 
not without direction ; a working purpose of good that may not be 
disclosed here, but which surely shall be when the brave and 
earnest spirits who go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall 
come again, bringing their sheaves with them, from that harvest- 
field where labor has been sustained by trust, and where a faithful 
action has driven away even the remembrance of tears. It isa 
mysterious, but a wise lesson, would we but seek it out and treasure 
it within. 

A word remains to be said of one bearing of this subject, too 
seldom brought to view,—the reflex influence which happiness 
exerts upon virtue—the beneficial reaction of a uniform and satis- 
fied temper upon a healthy development of character. Such a 
motive for cheerfulness makes no exception to the principle before 
defended, that enjoyment is not to be made an end, sought and 
striven for. For here it is regarded as a part of duty, not of self- 
gratification ; it is proposed as a means of well-doing, and with a 
purpose beyond itself. ‘This then is a safe and legitimate reason 
for cultivating happiness and resisting discontent. It helps one to 
spread innocent pleasures in the circle where he moves. It gives 
a freedom and a lightness to the movements of his will. It imparts 
gracefulness to his acts of beneficence and naturalness to his piety. 
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It takes from his obedience the character of servitude, and from 
his every-day transactions the appearance of indifference or heart- 
less custom. Without it, decision might be regarded as obstinacy, 
economy and industry as the workings of avarice, honesty as scru- 
pulosity, constancy as a mere habit, and devotion itself a supersti- 
tion. It breaks up the too frequent association, so full of wrong to 
true religion, between a sense of responsibleness and a heavy 
heart, between a just apprehension of the serious import of life 
and a sad countenance, between a quick susceptibility to distinguish 
right from wrong and a contempt for the social and mirthful ele- 
ment in man’s nature. 

Only in a few rare instances, and with wide intervals, are 
examples given us of those symmetrically developed characters 
that have risen above any single bias,—escaping asceticism on 
the one hand and laxity on the other—avoiding exhaustion from 
labor, and prostration from intellectual dissipation,—above the mis- 
anthropy sometimes engendered by an uncompromising hatred of 
sin and folly, and the triviality and emptiness following from the 
love of perpetual amusement; and which have gained, either 
by a happy mental constitution or by a meritorious struggle, that 
where the growth of virtue in the 
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elevation of thought and feeling 


soul seems spontaneous, and happiness its serene and genial 


atmosphere. F. D. H. 


THE TEST OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Wuat is the true test of Christian character, is a question of the 
deepest interest. How may we know that we are indeed th 
followers of our Lord Jesus Christ? Not merely by erving, Lord, 


} 


Lord. Not by assenting to a long list of articles contained in any 


creed of human authoritv. Not by our zeal in the prom ileation 
of our peculiar speculative views. Not by having been the sub- 
jects of religious excitement and enthusiasin. But by comparing 


our daily and hourly lives with the standard presented in the Gospel, 


and conscientiously endeavoring to perform every duty and culti- 


vate every talent as to the glory of God. 
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Perhaps we would prefer to rest in something short of this entire 
subjection to the will of God. We are ready to believe, that if 
our speculative faith is correct, if we are occasionally excited to 
something like fervor in our religious affections, if we observe all 
the external rites of Christianity, and at certain seasons converse 
seriously, and it may be intelligently, upon spiritual topics, we are 
Christians in the true sense of the word. But Christian dis- 
cipleship includes far more than this, and that which is more diffi- 
cult of attainment, viz. the religious regulation of our thoughts, 
affections, and passions, and the habitual and conscientious use of 
all our talents; and it is here—in fighting for the mastery over our 
own spirits—that we are to prove ourselves good soldiers of the 
cross. 

To know whether our thoughts are under the regulation of 
religious principle, we need only reflect whether we voluntarily 
indulge in habits of idle or fanciful musing or vain and extrava- 
gant imagination, or whether our minds habitually recur to high 
and elevating themes of contemplation and on wings of faith send 
forth their thoughts as messengers to the spiritual world, to return 
laden with incentives to renewed fervor and devotion to duty. If 
we would be Christians indeed, we should endeavor so to discipline 
our minds that religious meditation may not be a task, but a most 
delightful privilege, and may serve to render us more spiritual in 
character and more earnest and ardent in faith. 

In regard, too, to our affections ;—are earthly honors, pleasures, 
riches, or even are our friends, loved with a devotion which neg- 
lects the paramount obligation of supreme love to God; and have 
we so little true religious firmness, that the desire of gratifying, or 
the fear of displeasing a fellow-mortal would lead us to the habit- 
ual transgression of any known sin, or the omission of any known 
duty ? If so, whatever may be our professions, our love to God 
is not yet a living, efficient principle. 

Our temper also must be made subject to the dominion of Chris- 
tian principle. So many are the trials and temptations of life, 
that many seem to think it unnecessary, or indeed impossible, to 
keep a watchful guard over their tempers; forgetting that the 
greater the temptation, the more urgent is the necessity for self- 
control. How many families are rendered miserable, and all 
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reverence for religion banished, by witnessing in a parent, a hus- 
band, or a wife the manifestation of a passionate, or sullen, or 
resentful, or selfish temper! A passionate Christian! What a 
strange combination of words. Is it not clearly impossible for a con- 
sistent follower of Jesus to indulge in anger, malice, or uncharita- 
bleness? Let each one endeavor to acquire the virtues of meek- 
ness, gentleness, and long-suffering ; and resolve, with humble reli- 
ance upon Divine aid, that though painful and most difficult it 
may be, the cross shall be faithfully borne until laid at the feet 
of Jesus. 

Again; we must see how our various talents are improved. 
Do we indeed consider ourselves responsible for their proper culti- 
vation and right use? Among other talents lent us do we ever 
reckon the power of conversation, and weigh the duty of rightly 
improving this power? God has not bestowed upon us the inesti- 
mable faculty of exchanging thought, feeling and knowledge, and 
the means of influencing other minds, merely that we may provide 
for the wants of our animal and earthly existence, or that we may 
while away a heavy hour. How much of idle, censorious, and 
impure conversation is indulged without speaker or listener once 
imagining that they are sinning against God and their own souls, 
in thus abusing the talent committed to their charge. It has been 
truly remarked, that “if men would speak out what is passing 
within them, there would not be so much idle talk.” Few persons 
habitually aim to contribute by their conversation to the improve- 
ment or happiness of those around them. Vanity, or diffidence, or 
a want of independence, is allowed to check the expression of 
many a just, noble or pious sentiment that might elicit a cor- 
responding emotion in some thoughtless mind, or kind and gentle 
word that might soothe some wounded spirit, or cheerful gratitude 
that might revive some desponding sufferer. How much might we 
do for the benefit of humanity, did we but use our powers of utter- 
ance aright. How much of coldness and alienation might be 
removed, how much of sorrow alleviated, how much of joy shared 
and hope enkindled, would we speak at once the promptings 
of our hearts in their better moments. Conversation should at all 
times and in all places promote spirituality of character, by its un- 


checked expression of whatever is generous and elevated in senti- 
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ment, chaste in fancy, or true in morals, and by the free interchange 
of religious thought and feeling, divested of the set phrase, 
the sad countenance, and the monotonous tones, which often bring 
piety into disrepute, when indeed the garment only in which it is 
so gloomily enveloped is the cause of aversion. 

Would we know the true state of our own characters? We 
must examine ourselves, whether each succeeding day witnesses 
greater progress in spirituality and faith, more thorough self-disci- 
pline, more earnest and self-sacrificing effort for the benefit of our 
fellow-men, and more habitual endeavors to glorify God and honor 
Christ by the due cultivation and use of the talents with which all 
are more or less richly endowed. This is the test which we 
must apply, and which alone can justify the hope of receiving the 
welcome of our Master, ** Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, | will make thee ruler over 


many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” = M. s. w. 


THE INWARD MAN. 


A SERMON, BY REV. WILLIAM B. 0. PEABODY. 
Romans vii. 22. The inward man. 


Tne inward person, or inward being, would perhaps better 
convey the meaning of this expression: and yet the words * inward 
man” have emphasis and power. For that which makes the human 
being a man—that which distinguishes him from the beasts that 
perish, is not his form—his erect form and heaven-directed eye ; 
nor is it the skill with which he provides for the comfort and sub- 
sistence of the body. In all these things he is but an animal, 
leading an animal life, providing for animal wants, exceeding the 
lower animals only in the amount of contrivance and understand- 
ing with which he is able to do these things. But that which 
eminently makes him a man is the inward being. This is the man 
which was made in the image of God; this is the man which 
Jesus came from heaven jto save. This inward man requires the 
care and labor of a life to prepare it for the existence which 


: : 
enaures forever. 
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It is the aim and office of Christianity to remind us of the 
inward person and of its surpassing claims upon our attention. 
There is no danger of neglecting the outward person; hunger and 
thirst drive us to provide for its wants; selfishness and vanity make 
us excessive in our concern for its comforts and pleasures. But 
while every nerve is strained to supply the real wants and idle 
desires connected with the body, how few are conscious of the 
existence of the person within,—how few are doing any thing to 
supply its deep wants or to gratify its vast desires. This is because 
the inward person is not seen; while the body can be touched with 
the hand and seen with the eye. But this very circumstance, 
which blinds us to the existence of the inward person, is the proof 
of its greatness and importance; because the things which are 
seen are temporal, while those which are unseen are eternal. All 
things that are objects of the sense are corruptible, can be defiled, 
and shall fade away; in order to be incorruptible and unfading, 
they must be invisible; this is the condition of their immortal 
existence. These things seem to be against us; but the truth is, 
that we have power, if we will use it, to make these unseen things 
present to the soul; to make them as present to the soul as objects 
of sense are to the eye; so present that we shall perceive them 
and act upon them, so present that they will enter into all our 
calculations for life, so present that they will awaken desires and 
interests, hopes and fears. It is not from any thing in the nature 
of unseen things that they are so neglected. Nor is there any 
thing in our nature which makes us regardless of them. It is our 
habit—our way of attending to visible things alone—our dislike of 
the trouble of reflection, which makes us so careless of the inward 
being and of all unseen and eternal things. 

But as | said, it is the aim and office of Christianity to make us 
attend to the inward being and to unseen things. Whenever any 
one becomes conscious that he has something more important than 
the wants of the body to provide for—something more than this 
life to provide for ; when he begins to feel wants which this world 
will not supply ; when he has hopes and fears not connected with 
the desires of the flesh, the desires of the eyes and the pride of 
life; he begins to feel that the things revealed in the Bible are 


realities; then he is awakening to a consciousness of what he is, 
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of what God made him for, and of what it is in his power to be. 
Till then he is only a human animal, exceeding other animals in 
the contrivance with which he effects his purposes, and falling 
below them in the folly with which he gathers what he cannot use, 
enjoy nor share with others. I would repeat this with all the 
emphasis and solemnity in my power. Till we become conscious 
} of the inward being and of the wants of the inward being, we are, 

in our best estate, human animals—wanting that which makes us 
men—with nothing in us that can inherit eternal life. 

But to be conscious of the existence of the inward person and 
to feel that its wants and subsistence must be provided for, is not 
enough. Religion requires the /ife ; and when we begin to live 
according to these convictions, then we are said in Scripture to 
“be born again.” Up to that time we have been living an animal 
life—striving like other animals to gain a subsistence in this world, 
with no more real regard than they have to any thing beyond this 
world. To begin to live for God where we now live to ourselves 





and to men—to begin to care for something beyond this life where 
now our hearts are bound up in this world, is entering upon a new 
life—it is the regeneration of the Gospel ; it is a rational, natural 
concern for the inward being, which lasts forever, above the out- 
ward man—the mortal body—which will soon be dust and ashes in 
the grave. 

Now no one is a Christian, who does not begin to live this life of 
earnest preparation for eternity. No one can be a Christian, who 
does not exalt the inward being to the place and importance which 
it demands. The world too never will be Christian, till the inward 
being is regarded and the inward immortal life becomes the chief 
subject of concern in men. Now the talk and the concern of men 
are gain—pleasure—worldly comfort—worldly change in some of 
its thousand forms. ‘Till the talk and the concern of men are also 
duty—conscience—eternity—and what they must do to be saved, 
this world may be christened—it may bear the name of the Re- 
, deemer, but christianized it cannot be. 

Let me ask you to consider how little this truth—how little all 
the interests of the inward being are regarded in this world. Some 
will even deem me fanatical when I urge home these elementary 
Christian truths. But I speak in the spirit of rational religion, 
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which declares that no man acts the part of a rational being who 
has not a deep, constant, growing concern for conscience—for 
duty—for God—for all unseen and eternal things. 

Take the strongest example you can find,—a man exemplary in 
the relations of life. You are at no loss to find such an one who 
is trusted and loved by his neighbors—kind and dear to his family 
and friends. He has a respect for sacred subjects ; he would not 
for his children’s sake, if nothing else, neglect religious institutions ; 
any one would be regarded as uncharitable in the extreme, who 
intimated that he is not a Christian. But all the while he has no 
concern for the inward being—in himself or his children; he has 
no hopes or fears connected with the eternal world; he never 
prays and never thinks with deep interest of God; he is doing 
nothing which can be regarded as a preparation of the soul for 
another existence. Affection itself—fond, blind, fervent affection 
cannot persuade itself that there is any thing spiritual about him. 
And yet he has no doubt, and others who call themselves rational 
have no doubt, that all will be well with him when he goes to the 
judgment of God. He has lived unconcerned about that judgment 
—he has made no preparation whatever for the eternal life ; and 
yet, though he has sown no seed, he has no doubt of reaping; 
though he has not labored, he is confident of resting with the 
people of God. If there were no such thing as the inward man, 
his hopes might be well founded. But so long as the inward being 
is uncared for, it is not enough that the outward person is re- 
garded. It is certain that much that is good can be found in those 
who have not begun to live for eternity ; but how one who makes no 
direct preparation of heart and life for eternal happiness can expect 
to be happy forever, | confess I cannot discern. 

[f such men as these do not regard the inward being, it would not 
be possible to expect any general interest in the subject, and accord- 
ingly you find that it has no large place in the thoughts and cares 
of men. There is indeed an acknowledgment of the importance of 
religion ; they build churches, keep sabbaths, and commission some 
men to remind them of theirduty. But how ditferent is it to acknowl- 
edge the importance of religion toa community, from what it is to feel 
the want of it in ourselves; in other words, to be conscious of the 
inward being and of what it requires in order to its growth. Those 
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sabbaths—it is acknowledged that they are essential to the well- 
being of any people; and yet how lightly are they regarded. 
Those churches—the appeals made in them are addressed to the 
inward being ; and how few those appeals are able to reach. That 
confessed to be of all 





religion—so civilly and respectfully treated 
things important, how few there are who act as if it was in any 
sense important to them. The world is taken up with outward 
things. ‘To buy, sell and get gain is the stirring concern of the 
trampling crowd. ‘The young who come forward give themselves 
wholly to these things, and are said to prosper. The old men die 
with their hearts full of these things—they pass at once into a 
world where none of these things are found ; no one believes that 
they ever made the least preparation to enjoy spiritual happiness ; 
and yet no one trembles for them when they go to the world of 
souls. Could it be so if the inward being was regarded ? 

But we need not look to others. Our own hearts, if we will 
look into them, will show this indifference to the inward being. 
Let any one look at his hopes and see what they have in view. 
Some increase in prosperity—some profitable investment—some 
fortunate speculation—some change in our circumstances,—or pos- 
sibly some journey—some plan of pleasure,—these are the mate- 
rials of hope ; and they are all outward things, holding no near 
relation to the inward and immortal being. And how are our 
fears engaged? ‘They turn upon some apprehended loss of prop- 
erty—some sinking in value of our possessions—some dark fore- 
boding of want pressing more heavily than now. All this is 
natural ; such prospects are sometimes painful and alarming. But 
the wonder is, that with all this sensibility to that which concerns 
the outward being there should be so little fear of what may befa! 
the inward man. For one thing we know of the body,—its suffer- 
ing will have an end,—hunger and thirst, cold and heat cannot 
reach it in the grave ; while there is no grave and no death to the 
inward man,—his pains and sufferings can have no end that mortal 
eye can foresee. ‘The only thing in most of us that shows that we 
are conscious of the existence of the inward being is, that let the 
world go prosperously as it may, there is a feeling as if something 
was wanting—a feeling which sometimes haunts the rich and 
favored so as to make them weary of existence. These occasional 
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wants of the inward being are all they have to remind them of the 
something within them which can never die. 

Having thus shown how little the interests, and even the exist- 
ence, of the inward being are regarded, I will endeavor to impress 
the necessity of regarding it. 

First, in ourselves. We all of us wish to be religious; we 
mean to be religious ; we are not so lost in desperate folly as to 
determine to go unprepared into another existence. But we feel 
that we are not religious now; our hearts are not at all engaged in 
the subject; we treat it respectfully enough, but without intimacy ; 


we feel and freely confess, that the death-bed will be a dismal 


place if we have no more religion there than we have now. But 
what is to be done? We go through the easy forms of devotion ; 
we never allow ourselves to trample on the sabbath or the worship 
of God; but still our hearts are not engaged ; the Sabbath is a 
heavy day, the worship of God is dull, the preacher has nothing 
new and therefore nothing interesting to say; and in fact there is 
no form in which religion is ever presented to us in which it 
awakens the least real emotion. Now if the Gospel is true, such 
a case, though a very common one, is serious and alarming. If 
any one says that such a person has no cause for uneasiness, his 
views of the subject are very different from mine. He has reason 
for uneasiness, and he will feel it when the shadow of approaching 
death is over him, if he does not now. 

But what is tobe done? Such persons often feel for a moment 
as if this is not the way to be saved. ‘They take a moment’s 
alarm; they work themselves up to a momentary effort; they try 
for a little while to engage in prayer or to do some benevolent 
duty. But they find it is all like setting right the hands of a time- 
piece which does not go; it is right for an instant; but in the next 
instant it is wrong again: there is nothing to keep it right. So it 
is with them ; they lift up their hearts for a moment, but they sink 
heavily down again; they exert themselves for a moment, but the 
effort is soon over and they are as lifeless and indifferent as they 
were before. 

We can do nothing to make ourselves better till we turn our 


thoughts upon the inward being. All our religion has been an 


outward thing; all our prayers—all our regard to sacred things— 
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all our correctness of conduct has been an outward thing. It is 
not till the inward person is waked within us—till our views and 
calculations, our hopes and fears begin to look to eternity, which is 
the proof that the inward being is waking up within us,—it is not 
till then that we are in the way to be Christians. It is the voice of 
rational religion which says, that no merely outward preparation 
will answer for a world where outward things are unknown, and 
there must be a spiritual preparation for a spiritual world or there 
is none. 

Secondly, in others. In dealing with others we must make all 
our appeals to the inward being. In no other way can we accom- 
plish any religious purpose whatever. The reason that so much 
religious instruction and exertion is lost, is that it is all addressed 
to the outward being,—to the ear or the eye ; it is all built on induce- 
ments, hopes and fears connected with this world. 

Go into a sabbath school for example—take a generous and 
active part in it—do your best to impress religious truth upon the 
young and willing heart; still unless you know and feel this truth 
—unless you make your appeals to the inward being—unless you 
endeavor to bring out the conscience and the moral powers, it will 
be a dull routine, a painful drudgery, to the subjects of instruction 
and to you. Unless you regard them as souls to be deeply, perhaps 
forever, impressed by your teaching or by your-neglect, you will 
not feel the responsibility required, and you will have no means of 
influencing them. Outward means are spiritless and inefficient. 
Outward means, however fervent, cannot reach the hidden person 
of the heart. I do not say, that with the most profound impres- 
sions on your part of the worth and importance of the soul you 
will always succeed ; bat it is certain, that without it you can do 
nothing. 

So it is certain, that no form of faith which does not make 
the inward being prominent and important can ever make dn 
impression on the hearts of men. If religion is taught in such a 
manner as to give the impression that a man can be a Christian by 
mere outward morality—a Christian, while the inward being is not 
active and growing—a Christian, while he only regards the pros- 
perity of the body and this world, and does not care for the wants 


; 


of the soul, that form of faith will do mischief while it lasts—it 
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will be an opiate to many souls—it will perhaps be the ruin of 
some. But happily it will pass away. The inconsistency of try- 
ing to affect the inward being by outward forms will be perceived 
even by those who do not care for any forms. The world—even 
the world—will see that the form of faith which is not spiritual, 
thoroughly and decidedly spiritual, is no religion at all. If the 
form of faith which we hold is not preached and received as a 
spiritual religion—if it is only a form and a fashion in those 
who hold it, it will go with the fashion of the world which passeth 
away. 

The truth which I have endeavored to set before you is as simple 
and practical as any truth can be. Do you not all believe that 
something about you is immortal ? It is not your bodies ; they will 
decay in the grave very soon. It is the inward man—inward 
because the body does not make the man. It is your souls—it is 
yourselves, which are to last forever. Do not feel then as if per- 
ishing things—forms, services, or any other things which perish 
with the using, could answer the purpose of the soul which lasts 
forever. Give your care to the outward man, and after a time it 
will be lost—all lost; all possessions will be wrenched from you 
by the inflexible grasp of death. Give your concern to the inward 
man—prepare the imperishable treasures of knowledge and good- 
ness for the never dying soul; this labor will not be vain in the 
Lord. God grant that we may all of us look beneath the surface of 
our religious faith and forms. There may be something in religion 
more than we have seen. There may be something required of 


us more than we have done. 





THOUGHTS AND SKETCHES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 
NO. IV THE GRAVE-YARD. 


Atmost the first place that [ visit when I go to my ol 


the grave-yard. I know not why it is, for | have no very near 


1} ° 
i home 1s 


friends there, but there is no spot to which I feel more strongly 
bound. Itis near the top of a hill rising abruptly from the river 


and commanding a view of the whole valley and the surrounding 
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mountains. Near it was the old meeting-house, where our fathers 
met to worship amid the wilderness. But that has long been gone, 
and the burying ground—a bleak spot, rudely walled in—remains 
there alone. 

It was not without a deep religious meaning that the meeting- 
house and grave-yard were placed side by side. When the morn- 
ing service was over, | well remember the hushed feelings and 
suppressed voices with which we children walked among the graves, 
especially when, as was not unfrequently the case, we saw a mother 
weeping over the ashes of her child, or a child by the fresh broken 
sods that rested upon the body of a parent. What more fitting 
accompaniment to the sublime and melting doctrines which the 
minister is called to teach from the Gospel, of life, death and 
immortality—the Saviour walking among the dead and calling 
them forth into life. 

And even now, deserted as it is, no place does more to calm my 
feelings and give ever new and varying lessons. When last there, 
it was a still September day—neither summer nor autumn, but 
something between the two. There was no sound but the slight 
murmurings of the river below, and now and then the echo of a 
voice like that of a woodman to his team. The thin white clouds 
floated leisurely by, the tall bushes and briers cast their shade 
gently over the dead, and afar off the mountains were pointing 
towards the sky. It was a time for those undefined emotions 
which fix themselves on no particular thought, but find their 
expression in prayer alone. 

From this reverie my attention was drawn by a little cluster of 
graves, where were buried all the members of a household. The 
form of the good man who lay there rose before me with all the 
distinctness of a real presence. His homely, honest face,—the 
arch expression that was once to us young people so sure a fore- 
runner of mirth—it is as if they were about to speak. But now 
he becomes more thoughtful, and now, just as when he was alive, 
he is borne down in sorrow, and the serene but subdued smile of 
his wife would lend to him its own horrowed cheerfulness. For 
theirs was indeed a severe sorrow. First one son, then a daughter, 
both taken in infancy, and then the only one that was left—a little 
boy in whom their affections were bound up. Years after, his hat 
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and coat and other articles of dress were kept in a chest sacred to 
them, and only once or twice a year taken out to the light, and 
then with many tears folded up and restored to their place. It 
was the one sharp and enduring sorrow. It had blasted at once all 
their hopes. ‘The two old people must journey on alone with no 
young arm to sustain them, and no young heart to breathe fresh 
life into their spirits. But gradually they learned to look beyond 
the world, and a higher joy was theirs. Death, though it robbed 
them so cruelly, had lost its terrors, and they looked forward with 
glad anticipations to their final release. It seems but a few days 
since their sorrow began, and now one grave as it were contains 
them all; and may not their spirits, reunited in heaven, remember 
almost with surprise, that they could have been thus saddened by a 
separation so short and to be succeeded by so full a joy? ‘The 
form of that good man now rises before me, his countenance no 
longer marked by the changing and often painful expressions of 
life, but shining like the sun in the kingdom of his Father, and 
looking back on the vicissitudes of its earthly lot, as the setting 
sun throws its golden rays over the clouds that would obstruct its 
course. 

So, before the teachings of the grave do our vain distinctions 
vanish away. Life is but the momentary struggle for a mere 
advanced and lasting state; and all its petulant cries are silenced 


before the deep voice that sounds to us from eternity. 


NO. V. TUE INSANE 


In the country the outlines of things are strongly marked. They 


are not softened down by the arts and refinements which conceal 
so much both of good and evil in our cities. ‘Thus idiocy and 
mental derangement are here something which we meet in the 
high-ways, though it is to be hoped that soor these unhappy beings 
will find what little comfort they are capable of receiving in the 
asylums which a more enlightened age is preparing ,or them. | 
well remember the superstitious terror with which we looked for- 
ward to an occasional visit from such as were permitted to go at 
large ; and within a few vears, for two or three miles round on a 
still night might sometimes be heard the screams of a strong 


maniac in his cage. Sometimes it has happened, since the whole- 
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some fear of former times is gone, that boys have chased after 
these wretched creatures, done what they could to irritate them, 
and even set dogs upon them to terrify and distress them. Such 
things are now, I rejoice to say, less common than they have been, 
and the bonds of Christian sympathy which should bind us to all, 
and especially to the unhappy portion of our race, are better 
understood and felt. Especially in our poor-houses an increasing 
and more delicate attention is paid to the insane. 

Still there is much to learn. Families too often look upon this 
fearful visitation as a disgrace, and regard those of their friends 
who are afflicted by it as they would those who degrade them- 
selves by vice. The kindness and extreme care with which per- 
sous of great nervous excitability should be treated, especially in 
the early stages of their disease, are not understood, and when 
entirely deranged they are looked upon still as accountable beings 
and made the subjects not only of severe remarks, but of harsh 
discipline. [ met no longer ago than this morning a woman so 
deranged that she reverently kissed my hand and wished me to 
give her love to al! the churches, who has again and again been 
subjected to the violent corporal punishment, which should be 
inflicted only on the most obstinate and unmanageable felon, if 
indeed it is ever to be inflicted ona human being. In conversation 
I find it often impossible to convince people that the insane are not 
accountable beings, and even those who in their cooler moments 
admit this find it hard to conform their practice to their ideas, so 
that it is sometimes not easy to say which is the less reasonable of 
the two,—the enraged maniac that would have his own way, or 
the enraged man that would subdue him by violence and abusive 
language. 

There is however, as I have intimated, a decided improvement 
in these respects. The great thing which is wanted is, to convince 
people that this is no more a disgrace to them or their friends than 
any other form of disease ; that it is really a disease, and, as such, 
to be treated with the utmost delicacy and care. I had thought of 
detailing some instances of great ignorance in the treatment of 
such cases, but they would better remain untold. The knowledge 
of our physical constitution, of the mutual dependence here of the 


mind and body, is becoming more general, and it is beginning to 
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be understood that nervous complaints—the most distressing to 
which we are subject—are not necessarily imaginary complaints, 
but really arise from a diseased condition of the system. As this 
knowledge extends, its progress will be marked by a more delicate 
and judicious attention to such cases, and not only will the insane 
be better cared for, but many whe are now almost driven into 
insanity will be saved from the last and severest calamity that can 


befall a virtuous mind. 


FO. Vi. THE TWO CALVES. 


In my walk from the village this morning I met two calves, as 
lean starvelings as you would wish to see. Early in the season 
they had been put into an excellent pasture. From mere wanton- 
ness they strayed away into the next, and finding that still less to 
their mind they wandered off farther and farther, till from one of 
the best, they had come to the poorest pasture in the town. Their 
owner had just found them and was driving them against their 
inclination back to the place they had left. But it was too late. 
The season was far gone, the winter was at hand, and the poor 
starved things could not regain what they had lost. They must 
die before the winter is ended. 

I had gone but a few steps farther, when I met what seemed a 
middle-aged woman, with a faded shaw! thrown over a still more 
faded dress, her countenance worn and faded too, with a child in 
each hand and too ragged boys lagging behind. She evidently did 
not wish to be recognised, and out of regard to her feelings I 
passed by in silence. She had been a happy girl in a comfortable 
home. Her parents hardly knew how to spare her for a day, and 
would have rejoiced to keep her always with them. But she 
became uneasy, and while in this state her eyes fell upon a shift- 
less man who proposed to marry her. She was not much in love, 
she only fancied that it would be a fine thing to leave the homely 
old place and old folks, and have a house of her own. The father 
remonstrated, the mother wept; for both knew, from the character 
of the man, what her fortune must be. But she would go, and 
merely from an unsettled wish, without one sober thought, she left 
her old home for a new. For a time she was pleased ; but her 


husband had no faculty for getting along; she, a young giddy 
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thing, had none; and she had nothing of that deep affection 
through which a true woman will bear all fortunes with her chosen 
one. Her family was increased, she became fretful, urging her 
husband to change his business. And so they went on from bad to 
worse, till he, goodnatured as he was, lost all hope. And now as 
a last resort, while he had gone in quest of some new thing, she 
with her four children was going once more unwillingly enough to 
her father’s. But the fair season of life was gone; her parents, 
reduced in fortune were worn down with age; ber character was 
unsettled, except in a peevish discontent ; and too late—the harvest 
ended, the winter at hand—she was going back to the pasture 
which she had thoughtlessly left in its abundance, and which then 
might have satisfied all her reasonable desires and prepared her for 
the chills that were yet tocome. Ah, the poor calves ! 

[ went on musing upon what I had seen, when [ met a man in 
an old wagon drawa by the frame-work of what had once been a 
horse. His own condition corresponded with that of his equipage. 
He was once doing well on a snug farm, but wished to do better. 
His farm was sold, and he began the butchering business. He got 
along tolerably well, but growing dissatisfied took to buying large 
droves of cattle and driving them to the city; then, growing in 
importance, he opened a store. But knowing nothing of the busi- 
ness, he soon fuiled, and wet off to the West. There he kept 
himself up for a time, but \,radually dwindled down from one 
employment to another less reputable, till now, in feeble health and 
without heart or hope in the decline of life, he was coming back to 
do day-labour at half price upon the farm he had sold. And the 
poor calves, so lean now, what will they do when the winter comes ? 

I left him, and again,—whether my imagination, once touched, 
busied itself in bringing up kindred images, or whether it really 
happened by that strange affinity which brings like things together, 
I will not stop to inquire. And indeed the colours are too dark. 


The moral ruin that falls on one who wanders from his duty, and 
would disguise his shame with drink and quiet an uneasy conscience 
by that which miserably destroys the soul, finds no sufficient em- 
blem in the ruin which irrational beings bring upon themselves. 


Heaven have mercy on such; for they have no mercy on them- 
© 


selves ! 














THE COVENANITERS 


THE COVENANTERS OF SCOTLAND. 


Ir seems to be a matter of dispute among essayists and reviewers, 
whether the interest which now belongs to the history, the people 
and the scenery of Scotland is to be attributed to their own intrinsic 
character, or to the additional attractions which Sir Walter Scott 
has thrown around them. There can be no dispute about the fact, 
that he has indissolubly associated his name with the romance of 
natural scenes and made history as well as fiction doubly interest- 
ing by his pen. He was the first of pleasure tourists to penetrate 
into some of the wildest hiding places of by-gone outlaws, and far 
above the honor of conversing with king or nobles did he value the 
privilege of listening to the traditionary lore of a cotter’s hut or a 
Highland shieling. Scott has done justice to the Covenanters,— 
having concealed nothing which may truly be said of their piety 
and sincerity, and having dealt by their fanaticism with equal fair- 
ness. In his Old Mortality he has presented us with a character 
which he evidently respected and loved. The original of that 
character was Robert Paterson, and all that the Novelist has said 
of him is strictly true. He was a zealous Cameronian by faith, a 
mason by handicraft. He was born in Dumfriesshire of humble 
parentage, brought up a family of children to an age when they 
most needed his care, and then deserted them to travel over the 
country restoring the monuments and grave-stones of the perse- 
cuted Covenanters, and erecting like memorials over those of the 
martyrs whose graves were undistinguished. Scott once had an 
interview with the venerable man as he was engaged in his favorite 
and voluntary task in a church-yard, and though he was then a 
young barrister, he would probably have gladly left his briefs to 
follow the steps of the wanderer. Old Mortality spent more than 
forty years of his life in this pious work. In many instances he 
hewed out grave-stones from a small quarry which belonged to 
him, and transported them to great distances. He was always a 
welcome guest in the houses of the Cameronians, but he was not 
dependent upon charity, and his wants were very few. He was 
found dead in a grave-yard in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and 
by some singular remissness the place of his interment was for- 
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gotten when his children came to seek it, so that he who devoted 
his days to perpetuating the memory of the martyrs of his creed is 
now resting in a nameless grave. 

The Covenanters, whose faith and memory were so dear to this 
eccentric wanderer, were to Scotland what the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses were to the western valleys of Switzerland,—the de- 
voted witnesses to a pure Christian faith in dens and wildernesses, 
whither they had fled from the rage of their brethren, and where 
when their retreat was discovered they died in a blessed hope. 
The pledging and uniting of themselves together under a solemn 
bond for the protection of their faith had been a means of strength, 
and a source of sympathy, to the Scotch in the early days of the 
Reformation. A formal instrument, or covenant, was drawn up 
and signed by them in large numbers, when the “ invincible 
Armada” was in preparation in Spain and threatened the entire 
destruction of the Protestant Religion in England and Scotland. 
The work of Reformation was more thorough in Scotland than in 
any other portion of Christendom ; indeed Holland can be consid- 
ered as only coming second to it in this respect. Our Puritan 
ancestors in their early struggles and sufferings found much to 
cheer and sustain them, in their conscientious resistance to religious 
tyranny, in the example which was set them by the Scotch. The 
Reformers in that country began and continued all their labors 
with one stern rule, to which they would not allow the slightest 
exception, that every vestige of the Roman ritual, ceremonial 
and observance must be obliterated from the land, or that they 
should again be in danger from the worship of its idols. To the 
rigid prejudices then instilled into the young we are to ascribe the 
nakedness of ornament and the stiffness of the services, which now 
characterise the churches of Scotland and the worship offered in 
them. There is no stained glass, no paint on canvass or wood, no 
altar, no organ. Indeed to this day some of the descendants of 
the Cameronians would be pained or irritated if the key-note to a 
psalm were set by a pitch-pipe. A knowledge of human nature 
will satisfy us that a principle so tenaciously maintained and not 
allowing of the slightest exception or concession, even to favor con- 
sciences equally sincere with their own, would often force the 
Covenanters into fanatical outrages, and bring upon them much of 
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the suffering they sought to avoid. But now that only the memory 
of their trials and endurance remains, by the general consent of all 
writers and readers of their history, their faith and fortitude are to 
be chiefly regarded. The earlier generations of the Covenanters 
set an example to their successors calculated to inflame their zeal, 
and to persuade them that an unflinching adherence to their princi- 
ples would finally ensure success. —The whole interest of Scottish 
history is about equally divided between the tales of the Covenant- 
ers, and the feuds between the borderers and the clans of the High- 
lands. As the religious element in human nature always works 
with the most heroic energy of all the passions and sentiments of 
the heart, the wars of the Covenant are generally more attractive in 
romance and jn history than the narratives of the border feuds. 

Strictly speaking, there were three periods in Scottish history in 
which the religious pledge, or Covenant, formed a bond of close 
union for the Presbyterians of that country. The first period has 
already been alluded to, when the Scotch in 1588 formed an asso- 
ciation to maintain their new faith against the stratagems of Rome, 
the Armada of Spain, and the intrigues of England. At this 
period their object was fully attained. ‘The Reformation was set- 
tled upon an immoveable basis. When John Knox presumed to 
dash to pieces the idolatrous altar-piece in the very presence of the 
Queen, and his disciples scraped the very walls and pavements of 
the churches, the Romish priesthood at once yielded their retreats 
and fled. Even the Jesuits for the most part avoided Scotland, as a 
hopeless field for their subtle and insinuating seed. As was re- 
marked above, the success which attended this first pledged union 
of those who covenanted for the Reformation set an example, which 
in the two following periods when the pledge was imitated inspired 
the almost disheartened with the courage of hope. 

The second period in the adoption of the Covenant, was that in 
which Charles [. endeavored to force upon Scotland the institutions 
of Episcopacy. After the union of the crowns under James in 
1603, it became a matter of supreme importance with the four 
Stuart kings, to reduce England and Scotland to the same ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and to make the Church an omnipotent friend to 
the State. The Scotch watched with keen but smothered indigna- 


tion the first developments of the plan. A Liturgy, or book of 
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Common Prayer, was modelled from that used in the English 
Church, and with a few alterations, in which there was a perceptible 
leaning to Papistical and hierarchical impositions, “ the idolatrous 
abomination” was offered to the disciples of John Knox. By a 
royal proclamation Easter day was appointed for the first reading 
of the service, but from some prudential motive its introduction 
was postponed to the end of July following, and notice was given 
the Sunday preceding. The discontents were so comparatively 
quiet and silent that no tumult was apprehended, but fhe moment 
the Dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his surplice, uttered the first 
words from the detested book, the multitude roared, cursed and 
shouted in a most tumultuous manner. Several women joined in 
the uproar, and Jenny Geddes astounded the Dean not only by 
asking him “‘ how he dared to say mass in her lugs,” but also by 
throwing the stool upon which she had been sitting directly in his 
face. The identical stool is now preserved in the Museum of the 
Antiquarian Society at Edinburgh. A decisive stop was thus put 
to the continuance of the service. The Dean, the Bishop, and the 
Lord Privy Seal were assaulted in their carriages, and it was evi- 
dent that the populace would not tolerate such an unwarrantable 
imposition upon their consciences. Charles however most unwisely 
determined to insist upon the measure. He even collected an 
army and entered Scotland to enforce his tyrannical enterprise. 
Then it was that the Scotch people in a body, heated by religious 
enthusiasm and indignant at such an invasion of their territory, 
reviewed and reinforced their religious pledge of fellowship, under 
the name of “ the Solemn League and Covenant.” The King was 
forced to accept of degrading terms of pacification. 

Being thus again successful in accomplishing the purpose for 
which they had plighted their faith to each other, the Scotch deter- 
mined to make the Covenant the seal and safeguard of their relig- 
ious liberties. The original document, now preserved in the 
Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh, is loaded with more than five 
thousand signatures. The populace, rather than the ministers, 
urged on the movement. The people chose their own leaders, 
and by their exciting harangues and prophetical denunciations the 
preachers were forced to forego all other subjects of edification, 


and, as the phrase was, “to preach to the times.” A strong party, 
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which was soon to hold the supreme power in England, for a short 
time, was now enlisted on the side of the Scotch. The king, in 
his last discomfiture from his outraged subjects below the border, 
sought safety in his native kingdom and threw himself into the 
arms of her people. He was delivered up by the terms of the 
Covenant, and died upon the scaffold, as the English Church says, 
‘“*a blessed martyr.” 

But the Scotch had before them a longer and a darker day of 
trial, in which the Covenant was to be sealed by the blood of fathers 
and steeped in the tears of their widows and orphans. Charles II. 
entrusted the management of Scottish affairs to the unprincipled 
Luuderdale, and with the aid of civil, judicial, inquisitorial, and 
military, as well as of ecclesiastical power the fated Presbyterians 
of Scotland were offered their choice between the Prayer-book 
and the sword, just as Mahomet offered to his victims the Koran or 
death. Several years of diabolical outrage followed this iniquitous 
measure. ‘The Scotch were tortured into phrensy, and the faith 
for which they suffered became dearer to them than home, family 
or life. Every text in the Old Testament which contained the 
word “blood” was made the subject of discourse and the theme 
of prayer. Lay preachers and prophetesses rose up to meet the 
exigencies of the times, and the faces even of children were sad- 
dened by the fearful conditions under which they held to a creed 
sufficiently gloomy in itself, without any admixture of the denun- 
ciations and rage of men. Then were elements of sincerity, of 
faith, and of fervid devotion introduced into the character of the 
Scotch which long ages cannot neutralise or materially weaken. 
Every measure that arbitrary power could devise to enforce the 
institutions of Episcopacy and to destroy Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land, to foment civil dissensions, to alienate the rich and the poor, 
to divide families, to encourage traitors, and to number victims was 
tried in vain,—in vain, save as misery and wretchedness marked 
success. The Covenanters were stern and unintimidated, they 
would not bate a jot of their original demands, nay, even their idea 
of liberty grew more fond and fascinating and worthy of their 
martyrdom. Driven from the pulpits and the churches, they had 
recourse to conventicles and private houses. Ruinous fines were 
imposed upon all who should be found assembled at such meetings, 
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They then had recourse to the open fields, to God’s first temples, 
to dells and caverns, and to the yawning depths where the roar of 
torrents would be the music to their psalms and the pure water 
might consecrate the foreheads of their babes. But even in the 
wildest recesses of the wilderness they were hunted out by a mercen- 
ary soldiery, a price was set upon their heads, preachers in the fields 
and those who listened to their words were alike doomed to death, 
and rich rewards were offered for their betrayal. It was not strange 
that fanaticism and outrage should mingle with the devotion of 
the Covenanters when thus hunted like beasts. Sharpe, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, had obtained his place and title by his con- 
cessions to the persecutors. He had been a Presbyterian, and in 
that character he had been entrusted with a commission from the 
Scotch. His assassination was thought by the Covenanters to be 
providentially appointed for them, and the dark omen was fulfilled. 

Those of the Covenanters who fell alive into the hands of their 
enemies were imprisoned in great numbers on the Bass Island. 
This island, which is about a mile in circumference, stands at the 
entrance of the Frith of Forth, and rises, one stupendous rock, 
four hundred feet from the sea. In a castle near its summit the 
poor victims of oppression had the ouly solace of enjoying their 
faith in company. The Covenanters gathered their strength for a 
determined resistance. They had courage, but no military skill. 
A few of the gentry, but none of the nobility, joined their army, 
the clergy were their leaders, and they numbered about eight thou- 
sand. They made a stand, in 1679, at Bothwell Bridge, near 
Glasgow, an admirable position, had they known how to use their 
advantage. Monmouth with his cannon routed them, after a blaody 
resistance, in which seven hundred fell, and twelve hundred were 
taken prisoners. ‘Three hundred of them perished on their forced 
voyage to Barbadoes, and two of their clerical leaders were hanged. 
The force of the Covenanters was broken, but not their spirit. Still 
they worshipped in their secret hiding-places, and taught their chil- 
dren how to profess their faith when happier times should come. 
Their perseverance exhausted the patience and the rage of their 
oppressors, and even now in Scotland, amid its more secluded 
regions, the worship of God in the fields and in cottages is 
offered in the same prayers and psalms and holy exhortations as 
R* 
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those which were uttered by the houseless fugitives professing fealty 
unto death to a despised Covenant. Many of the most wild and 
retired spots in the Lowlands of Scotland are made famous by a 
tale of those bloody times. In a land where relationship does not 
lose its dearness or its nearness by the intervention of several gen- 
erations between brethren and cousins, tradition keeps alive the 
memory of the sudden surprise, of the cruel massacre, of the pillage 
of the homestead, and of the dying prayers of ministers and 
professors. 

It was to erect rude monumental stones, with the emblems of 
mortality and morsels of holy writ sculptured upon them, over 
unmarked graves, and to remove the moss and grass and deepen 
the inscriptions upon those which piety had already erected, that 
**Old Mortality ” made a yearly pilgrimage to the spots where the 
martyred Covenanters rested in the hope of their faith. We are 
unable to say whether the preservation of the two inscriptions which 
follow is in any way to be attributed to him or to his example. 

On the north side of the Cathedral, or High Kirk, in Glasgow, 
a stone let into the wall bears the following inscription, verbatim :— 

** Here lies the corps of Robert Bunton, John Hart, Robert Scot, 
Matthew Patoun, John Richmond, James Johnston, Archibald 
Stewart, James Winning, John Main, who suffered at the Cross of 
Glasgow for their testimony to the Covenants and work of reforma- 
tion because they durst not own the authority of the then tyrants 
destroying the same betwixt 1666 and 1688.” 

“ Years sixty-six and eighty-four 

Did send their souls home into glore, 
Whose bodies here interred ly, 

Then sacrificed to tyranny ; 

To covenants anc reformation 

‘Cause they adheared in their station, 
These nine, with others in this yard, 
Whose heads and bodies were not spar'd, 
Their testimonies, foes, to bury, 

Caused beat the drums then in great fury, 
They'll know at resurrection day, 

To murder saints was no sweet play.” 

“The original Stone and Inscription Repaired and new lettered 
MDCCCXXVII. 
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At the expense of a few Friends of the Cause 
For which the Martyrs suffered.” 


In Gray Friars church-yard in Edinburgh, where repose the 
remains of George Buchanan, Sir George Mackenzie, the historian 
Robertson, and the poet Allan Ramsay, with many other distin- 
guished men, but in a portion of the yard devoted to the burial of 
malefactors who have been executed, is a large and beautiful tablet, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

« Halt passenger, take heed what you do see, 

This tomb doth shew, for what some men did die 
Here lies interr'd the dust of those who stood 
’Gainst perjury, resisting unto blood ; 

Adhering to the covenants and laws 

Establishing the same ; which was the cause 

Their lives were sacrific’d unto the lust 

Of Prelatists abjured. Though here their dust 
Lies mixt with murderers, and other crew 

Whom justice justly did to death pursue, 

But as for them no cause was to be found 

Worthy of death, but only they were sound 
Constant and stedfast, zealous, witnessing 

For the Prerogatives of Christ their King 

Which Truths were sealed by famous Guthrie's head, 
And all along to Mr. Renwick’'s blood. 

They did endure the wrath of enemies, 
Reproaches, torments, deaths and injuries. 

But yet they’re those who from such troubles came, 


’ 


And now triumph in glory with the Lamb.’ 


“From May 27th 1661, that the most noble Marquis of Argyle 
was beheaded, to the 17th of February 1688, that Mr. James 
Renwick suffered, were one way or other, Murdered and Destroyed 
for the same Cause, about Eighteen Thousand, of whom were 
execute at Edinburgh, about an Hundred of Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, Ministers, and others; noble Martyrs for Jesus Christ. The 
most of them lie here.” 

** For a particular account of the Cause and Manner of their Suf- 
ferings, see the Cloud of Witnesses, Crookshank’s and Defoe’ His- 
tories.” An open Bible is then carved, with quotations of Rev. vi. 
9, 10, 11, Rev. vii. 14, and ii. 10; and the inscription ends with 
these words. ‘This tomb was first erected by James Curie, Mer- 
chant in Pentland, and others, 1706, Renewed 1771.” Gc. £. E. 
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NOTICES OF THE LATE REV. H. G. O. PHIPPS. 


Harrison Gray Oris Puipps, late Pastor of the First Church in 
Cohasset, Mass, died in Boston on the 27th of December, 1841, in 
the thirtieth year of his age and the sixth of his ministry. 

Our lamented brother was born in Quincy, Mass. His father, 
Dr. Thomas Phipps, an esteemed physician and excellent man, 
died very suddenly in August 1832, on the day after the com- 
mencement on which his son had graduated at Harvard University. 
We can relate no particulars respecting Mr. Phipps’s early history. 
Good report has come to us, however, of his youthful character 
and studies. In the simplicity and ingenuousness for which he 
was remarkable, we have evidence of an unsophisticated boyhood. 
He retained too in all their freshness and fervour those home feel- 
ings, and those attachments to persons and places which were 
familiar in his youth, which are a good token that his life was then 
both innocent and happy. Nor can we forbear to mention in this 
connexion his filial piety, as a proof in the man of what the child 
had been. New alliances had left this pure affection as they found 
it in him, unabated by time, still having the force and the charm 
which first belonged to it. He was faithful and punctual in his 
expressions of love and duty to his widowed mother. He kept a 
warm place by her side. He could always find or make opportu- 
nities to go and see her. For her comfort some of the last efforts 
of his waning strength were expended. His last visit was to his 
mother. 

Having sustained a respectable rank in College and left it with 
honorable reputation both for scholarship and moral worth, Mr. 
Phipps chose the ministry for his future profession, and entered the 
Divinity School at Cambridge. The recent death of his father 
had thrown a shade over his prospects, and may be supposed to 
have increased his difficulties in pursuing his adopted plan. To 





lose the support one has never done without, just when the weight 
of responsibility has become almost oppressive, is no common 
trial. Never is a father felt by his sons to be so necessary, both 
to their present comfort and future success, as when, with life's 
serious business in immediate expectation, they begin to form the 
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purposes and mark out the course on which their whole welfare 
depends. Our brother felt this affliction in all its severity. But 
he braced himself to meet the increased demands upon his own 
mental and moral resources with a Christian resolution. To this 
sad event may perhaps, in part, be traced that facility of self-reli- 
ance which was among his characteristics. He seemed at a later 
period to be never at a loss, ready and adequate for every occasion 
which drew upon his powers. Nor could so deep a sorrow fail to 
produce within him, together with this self-sustaining spirit, a 
stronger feeling of his need of God, and a more profound sense 
of responsibleness to Him. It is by first staying the mind on a 
Divine support, that one becomes equal to bear and do any thing as 
of one’s self. 

In the peaceful seclusion of his place of study passed three of 
the happiest years of our friend’s life. He left those tranquil 
shades with a mind full of their best influences, and a fond love 
for them which he was never slow to own. From the School he 
was almost without an interval transferred to fixed relations in the 
ministry. Having preached for a few weeks at South Scituate, 
and we believe no where else for any considerable time, he com- 
menced his labours in Cohasset in the autumn of 1835, and was 
ordained to the pastoral care of the First Church in that place on 
the 18th of November in the same year. By so early a settlement 
he was deprived of the benefits which may be found in a longer 
probation,—the experience acquired by many professional efforts 
without the parochial charge, and an acquaintance with men and 
things obtained by residence in many different places under ever 
varying circumstances, The event reconciles us to this. We feel 
that a sphere so soon to be abandoned forever could hardly be 
occupied too early. Yet is it but just to bear in mind the fact to 
which we have adverted, since it placed our brother under all the 
trials incident to his office before he had opportunity fully to prove 
his strength for their endurance. He came to his new connexion, 
however, with a pure purpose to be as useful in it as he had capac- 
ity. Of this he left us in no doubt from the beginning. And with 
this singleness of heart and godly sincerity in his sacred calling, 
he united a maturity both of thought and character in full propor- 
tion to his opportunities and years, 
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Mr. Phipps was singularly favoured in bringing to his professional 
pursuits an unbroken constitution. His last and fatal illness was 
also his first serious sickness. He was wont to say, he knew 
nothing by experience of what the sick feel. And not less was he 
remarkable for the healthiness of his mind. It was sound in every 
faculty. Not the least morbid tendency was exhibited by his 
intellectual or moral nature. He had respectable talents, which 
had been well developed and faithfully applied. But he had no 
one power in uncommon measure. What was most obvious in his 
mental endowments and acquisitions was their capacity for use, 
their fitness to meet the demands of an active and practical rather 
than a speculative life. Not that he was superficial, or averse to 
task his powers in study. But his social, moral, and religious 
qualities all conspired to engage him in the application of princi- 
ples in making himself and others wiser and better, rather than in 
speculating upon them for the sake of profounder knowledge. He 
loved books of a suggestive character, which put him upon think- 
ing; but it was because a healthy mind, like a healthy body, finds 
pieasure in exercising its faculties. He produced, as the results of 
his thinking, no other views than such as connect themselves 
readily with what is most essential, and important to a good life. 

The same qualities we have ascribed to his mind were found in 
his discourses ;—sound, practical, profitable doctrine, enforced by 
plain, sincere, earnest exhortations. Good sense, more than elo- 
quence, was observable in his preaching. And yet he had all the 
persuasiveness which originates in the warm love of goodness and 
truth, and comes naturally from a conviction of the necessity of 
what one preaches to human virtue and happiness. His hearers 
felt that he who spake to them was reasonable, just, and kind, that 
he sought their highest good by means which all within them that 
was good approved. But there was always in his pulpit addresses 
something which showed their author’s mind to be an habitually 
tranquil one, the abode of gentleness and peace. 

In reviewing his brief ministry we are attracted by nothing more 
strongly, than his success with the younger portion of his charge. He 
won free access to their hearts. By them he was especially beloved. 
Their tears fell fast upon his bier. This is honorable testimony. 


It is proverbial, how quick and how accurate are the perception 
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and appreciation of moral qualities by unspoiled children. With 
almost instinctive certainty they select and attach themselves to 
what most deserves their preference. 

“ Whence learn they this? O they are innocent ! 

And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom. 

O surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart 

By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness 

Reveals the approach of evil.’’ 

Our friend was so dear to children, partly because his own heart 
had much affinity with theirs. He was pure, gentle, modest, and 
tender like them. He loved them. He understood how to com- 
municate his thoughts to them, and to draw out their minds in 
return. He entered into their feelings, and could solicit and guide 
nem heavenward. An excellent lady, whose strong sense is never 
misled by enthusiasm, once remarked to us, “ [ always tarry after 
service, when at Cohasset, that I may hear Mr. Phipps talk to the 
children.” His visits and addresses to Sunday schools in other 
places were very welcome and very useful. 

Together with a prosperous Sunday school, our brother had the 
satisfaction to succeed in other plans for the improvement of the 
young. A Bible Class, anda Reading Circle were associations by 
which he gathered about him young men and women, whom he 
sought to improve while he enjoyed with them the pleasures of 
social intercourse. Similarity in years made their conversation 
with him more frank and cordial,_—a circumstance which he knew 
how to make available to his usefulness among them. A Lyceum 
in his town derived much of its attractions from his frequent attend- 
ance and profitable discourse. In like manner he was prompt to 
forward every plan for diffusing knowledge and elevating the social 
condition. 

Clerical life in the country may easily become too recluse. It 
was not so with the subject of this notice. He was a good ob- 
server. His interest was easily awakened by what transpired 
He could be soon enlisted in what concerned the 
public good. It was his wont to keep himself well-informed on 
political affairs, without intermeddling in party politics. The Tem- 
perance Reformation found in him a strong and unfliching advocate. 


around him. 
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He was a friend of Peace. Averse by nature to all violence, he 
saw nothing in war which could atone for its horrors, and on 
Christian principles he repudiated every plea for revenge and 
bloodshed. How thoroughly he was possessed by this pacific 
spirit may appear from an anecdote related by his brother. ‘ He 
was accustomed, while a student in Cambridge, to visit me in 
Boston frequently in the evening, and sometimes until a late hour. 
But however late it was, he would insist on returning, that he might 
avoid absence from morning prayer. In my concern for his per- 
sonal safety in these excursions by night, 1 advised him to procure 
a sword-cane for defence. He did so, and wore it once or twice. 
But soon I missed and inquired for it. He replied, ‘1 shall never 
again take it with me. I will trust God for protection.’ ” 

Nor did our friend forget the slave. His sympathies were with 
the oppressed everywhere ; and humanity asserts no claim to which 
his heart did not respond. He was, on principle, an anti-slavery 
man. He kindled with indignation and was exceedingly grieved 
while contemplating the wrongs inflicted by the white upon the 
colored population of our country. Yet on this, as on other occa- 
sions, he was still candid and just even when most severe. He 
would not let his best affections blind him to the truth. 

In his Christian character Mr. Phipps combined in singular 
harmony those qualities which denote a strict and pure conscience, 
with others which indicate a most considerate and forgiving dispo- 
sition. He never connived at what is false and unjust. He had 
moral courage to rebuke the wrong wherever he saw it. And yet 
we cannot, by any effort of imagination, make him seem unkind. 
His image rises before our minds always with a serene, smiling 
aspect. His voice to our recollections speaks only in mild, sweet 
tones. Harshness and upbraiding are wholly foreign to them. 
Full of warm and disinterested affections, he delighted to see 
happiness and to communicate and diffuse it. Even those who 
were unlike him in opinion found nothing in him repulsive, but all 
that was inviting and amiable. He won them as friends, if he 
could not count them as adherents. 

The piety of this good man was uniformly cheerful, affectionate, 
confiding. His was a most grateful heart. In the sense of his 
blessings he lost all feeling of his privations. His devotion was 
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most vivid in his happiest hours. He was not like those who forget 
God except when some calamity recals him to their thoughts. 
There was no superstition in his piety. All whom he loved, and 
every interest and hope of life, he entrusted to the Divine care 
without a misgiving, in an assured and satisfied faith that all is well 
which God disposes. He had an eye to perceive and a heart to 
feel the beauty and grandeur of outward nature. He would point 
out to others and speak with a glowing sensibility of the glories 
which light up a summer sky, of the gorgeous sunset, of the 
smiling or the terrible face of the sea. He loved music and 
poetry which inspired holy emotions and brought heaven near. 
All his favorite tastes and pleasures were allied to what is‘spiritual. 
His manner of life, his studies, his pastoral walks, his public 
ministrations all partook of his inward religion together and with 
equal freedom. 

It is permitted us to quote from a letter written after his death 
the following passages which, better than any words we could use, 
will exhibit the excellence of him to whom they relate. 

“*T know you will feel anxious to hear some particulars of the 
sickness and death of our departed friend, and there is very much 
that is interesting to communicate. Seven weeks before he died— 
on the Monday after he left Cohasset—his illness increased to such 
a degree that the Doctor said, ‘though loth to separate man from 
wife, it must be done,’ and he went up stairs little realizing, I sup- 
pose, that it was the last farewell that he should ever be called upon 
to give to her. 

‘* His whole sickness has been marked by the most perfect patience. 
His frequent prayer was for patience and resignation, and his nurse 
says she has never seen such severe illness borne with so much 
equanimity and cheerfulness. He did not groan nor murmur, but 
would often say to her, ‘How much trouble I give you!’ His 
conversation and remarks, whether sane or wandering in delirium, 
were chiefly upon religious topics;—he often preached to his 
people—his exhortations were very solemn and touching, and his 
prayers both for himself and flock were fervent, perfectly coherent, 
and deeply affecting. It was with great difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to take any wine, though the physician considered it 
necessary to his restoration; he imagined there was a plot to en- 
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snare him, and he resisted, saying, ‘I will never pervert the reason 
God has given me, by making myself a brute. Am I not Presi- 
dent of a Temperance Society ?’ This cause was very dear to his 
heart, and he besought his imagined hearers never to put the 
poisoned cup to their lips, never to taste a single drop. His 
attendants sometimes, feeling the excitement, would try to hush 
him to silence; he would exclaim, ‘who shall hinder me from 
preaching the Gospel of Christ? I will never cease whilst I have 
breath, to warn sinners of the error of their ways.’ He has ever 
been convinced that he should not recover, (though the physician 
believed he would until the day he died ;) but this caused no sad 
thoughts, for death was to him no dark and doubtful journey, but 
entrance into life eternal. At one time he called his nurse to him, 
thinking her to be his wife, and said, ‘I wish to talk to you of the 
goodness of God. It is well for me that I have been afflicted. 
I see my Father’s hand in all my sorrows.’ Then after talking 
with her a long time and praying fervently, he said, ‘ Let us sing 
some of the little airs we used to sing together. Sing, I would 


not live alway.’ The last sermon that he wrote (one that he 
y 


never preached) was on the frailty of the body and the infirmities 
of the mind, their liability to derangement and decay, and that it 
behooved us whilst our health and reason were spared to us to use 
the talents God has given us in his service.” 

We are not free to utter all we have felt in the loss of one so 
It were vain to dwell on his too 


God’s time is best. We will not murmur. It is 


justly dear to all who knew him. 
early removal. 
such events which make us most deeply sensible of the value of 


our blessed religion. A second and an endless life awaits our 


brother and ourselves. 

“The youth, 
Who in the glowing morn of vigorous life, 
High reaching after great religious deeds, 
Was suddenly cut off, with all his hopes 
In sunny bloom, and unaccomplished left 
His withered aims,—lo! everlasting days 
Before him dawning rise, in which to achieve 
All glorious things, and get himself the name 
Which jealous death too soon forbad on earth.” 
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MY CENTRE-TABLE—FOURTH SITTING. 


“ A small round Table in the centre placed, 

With Bible, Hymn-book, and the Annuals graced ; 
The daily Paper, and the last Review, 

Tracts, pamphlets, billets, old as well as new, 
With inkstand, wafers, sand-box, paper, knife, 


In rich confusion there. 


THE MINISTRY-AT-LARGE. 


I sEE it announced that the two societies in Providence, R. I., 
have established the Ministry-at-large, and appointed the minister, 
with a liberal subscription for five years. It is an admirable and 
praiseworthy movement; creditable to those who have had the 
generosity to undertake it, and of great promise to the interests of 
religion and charity in that city. Prayers ought to go up from all 
our hearts that a special blessing may descend to encourage and 
crown the work; and that the example may be followed in other 
places. The institution is one that ought to spread, for it is one of 
the necessary means of bringing the power of Christianity to act 
upon all classes of the community, and so of producing, by and 
bye, a thoroughly religious population. 

How much this is needed, let the condition of all large towns 
testify. How it may be accomplished, there is no difficulty in 
perceiving. It must be done by the united and zealous effort of 
the religious people. And by what means can they better do it, 
than by acting within the limits of their several congregations ? 
They are connected together in these congregations for the express 
purpose of maintaining the worship of God and the preaching of 
the Gospel. Why confine the privilege to themselves? Why not 
extend it to the destitute and forsaken; If they cannot summon 
such within their own temple, why not provide for them elsewhere ? 
It would be no very grievous burden on one of the wealthier 
churches in our cities, to support a preacher to the poor in addi- 
tion to its own minister; or at any rate, for two to unite in sup- 
porting one. Robert Hall declared it to be, in his opinion, the 
absolute duty of any prosperous church to do so. And as I look 
round upon some of our prosperous churches, and see how the 
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arrangements that have grown up within this century have crowded 
out the free seats, and left no room for any but comfortable tax- 
payers, it seems to me, I confess, a very solemn obligation lying 
upon them, to set up those free seats somewhere else. If there be 
no room in the regular churches, room must be made by building 
for the purpose. Hence the chapels of the Ministry-at-large in 
Boston may be regarded as the discharge of a very binding duty. 
I would only have it more perfectly discharged by increasing the 
number of the chapels. 

In New York for a time the two churches supported two minis- 
ters for the poor. That was right; that was noble. I trust that 
their disappointment, in the resignation of their ministers and the 
failure to procure the substitute they desired, has led to only a 
partial suspension, and that the enterprise will soon be revived and 
made a permanent part of the business of those flourishing con- 
gregations. What a beautiful spectacle that would he! Whata 
beautiful spectacle, yet more, if in all our cities every flourishing 
church should have its chapel also for the less favored! It is 
difficult to see any means of more rapidly and certainly reliev- 
ing those dense abodes from the wretchedness and sin to which 
they are so liable, and making them, what they never have been, 
but what Christianity can and may make them, the safe and en- 
lightened abodes of competence and virtue. God speed our 
Providence friends in their work ; and put it into the hearts of our 
friends elsewhere to do likewise ! 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Among the many good things about Temperance which lie on 
my table, I see hardly any thing so good as this Address of Mr. 
Sears of Lancaster. Perhaps I am the more struck with it, because 
it contains a reference to that feature in the present action which 
is so remarkable as an indication of something more than the hand 
of man, and which Mr. Sears truly styles “the highest and most 
encouraging feature of the reformation. It was to a good degree 
simultaneous and without concert. It began at Baltimore; but 
before the country at large had heard of it, transactions of the 
same kind, as it since appears, were taking place in remote vil- 
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lages and towns. * * The ber-rooms of Baltimore, and the bar- 
rooms of Northboro’ close by us, were places of similar plans and 
resolves uninfluenced by each other or by the temperate portion of 
the community.” To these two instances may be added that of 
Buffalo, where, as I have heard, the beginning was as signal and 
extraordinary as at Baltimore; and that of Pittsfield, where it 
arose suddenly at a convivial meeting and all the fifteen members 
of the drinking party almost at a moment’s notice bound them- 
selves to abstinence, and kept their resolution. I do not wonder 
that men see in such things a Divine agency. I should wonder if 
they did not. Mr. Sears goes on, and adds the case of Ireland 
bursting away from her whiskey, and China destroying her opium ; 
and “* What, he asks, does all this show? Why, that society, 
through its breadth and depth, has been ripened for a mighty moral 
revolution, by causes that lie deeper than human agencies; by 
influences, which, though you may trace their results, you cannot 
tell whence they came nor whither they go. And yet perhaps, 
when you meet your neighbor in the street and talk with him of 
these things, he will shake his head and look wise—* We will wait 
and see; we will see how these men hold out, how long this refor- 
mation will last.’ But did you ever know a moral reformation 
which bore this feature of simultaneousness and spontaneity, which 
lost its ground and went back again?” And I would add, that if 
any thing is to prevent the perfect achievement of this great social 
regeneration, it will be precisely the indifference of that portion of 
the community which will “ wait” and see how it turns out, before 
they will help it. They can thwart it: nothing else can; and if it 
do fail at last, on them be the responsibility. 


TEMPERANCE POETRY. 


Here lies a little volume of eighty pages called Temperance 
Rhymes ; the author is the Rev. W. Gaskeil, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, where he is associate minister of Cross Street Chapel with 
the Rev. J. G. Robberds. Of all the poetry that has been written 
and sung during the present excitement in behalf of Temperance, 
I have met with little so good as what we find here; and I heartily 


wish that some of these songs could be brought into use, in place 
Q* 
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of some of the terrible trash which is so prevalent. I only fear 
that part of it would be found too solemn and painful, and that 
part of it is written too much in allusion to English customs. But 
if not good for singing, they are good for reading. The following 
for example. 


A MOTHER’S DEATH-SONG FOR HER CHILD. 


Taoveu I weep for thee, my baby, 
*T was well that thou shouldst go; 
And not thy father’s guiltiness, 
Thy mother’s anguish know: 
Yes; happy, happy is thy doom, 
To sleep so early in the tomb! 


Though I long shall miss thee, darling, 
Tis well that thou art gone ; 

Mine might have been thy destiny, 
Hadst thou to woman grown: 

Yes! better far to fill the grave, 

Than live a brutal drunkard’s slave! 


The subjects and titles of many more are very striking ;—The 
Drunken Wife ;—The Dram-seller’s Song ;—A Pauper’s Song ;— 
The Desolate. In the latter part of the volume are a few pieces 
of a different character, of which the following is a pleasant 


specimen. 
A HUSBAND’S SONG. 


Tue bloom on thy cheek it is faded, love, 
And dimmed is the light of thine eye, 
But thou hast a beauty far dearer to me,— 

A beauty that can never die. 


From the day when our troth we plighted, love, 
Ne’er hast thou been false to thy part; 

Thou hast grown like a flower in the midst of my home, 
Breathing fragrance and joy round my heart. 


Thy children they rise up to bless thee, love,— 
Ah! what do they owe not to thee! 
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Thou hast fed them with thoughts that have nourished their 
minds, 
And made them strong, noble, and free. 


The world it may deem of thee lightly, love, 
And proud ones pass scornfully by, 

But thy walk has been seen, and thy spirit been read, 
By our Heavenly Father’s eye. 


MORAL INCONSISTENCY. 


So ;—the newspapers not only advertise Dr. Lardner’s lectures, 
but inform us that men and women encourage the man by going 
to hear him. We throw into prison the pick-pocket who takes a 
wallet or a pair of gloves; we incarcerate for life the man who in 
a state of frenzy forges a note; we turn out of our houses, and 
compel to a life of unwilling infamy and suffering, the poor peni- 
tent and heart-broken girl whom some cold villain has deceived 
and seduced ;—but when a man of science arrives among us, who 
has been deliberately guilty of the chief social crime; who, in a 
station of honor and trust, has committed the greatest breach of 
trust of which man is capable, and done the most dishonorable act 
which civilized baseness can attain to,—we not only allow him 
freely to go at large, but permit him to take rank among the in- 
structers of the people! The law cannot make an exact moral 
discrimination ;—the community might do it, and alas for its purity 
and prospects if it will not do it. 


a) 


‘*a WORD SPOKEN IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT 1s! 


A friend, just calling in, has told me a pleasant instance of 
salutary influence excited by the casual remark of a minister in a 
visit at the house of a parishioner. The lady of the house was 
one of those uneasy persons who are forever anxious and fretting 
about the genteel air of the things around her. She must change 
her furniture and get new; she was miserable, if her friend was 
smarter in carpets or dress than herself; and her husband was 
miserable through her uneasiness. Her minister, whom she en- 
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tirely respected, on one occasion dropped the remark, “ that the 
growing taste for elegancies and the perpetual anxiety for appear- 
ance were producing in many persons a frivolous and dissatisfied 
mind, which indisposed to self-improvement, and prevented all 
taste for the higher objects of life.” There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was at all aware of the pointed application which might 
be made of it, but the husband told my friend that it struck into 
his wife’s mind and she became from that time an altered woman. 

The knowledge of instances like this may well encourage and 
excite all, and especially the pastors of churches, who are so often 
inclined to deplore their want of influence, when possibly many a 
forgotten saying has been carefully treasured up in thoughtful 
minds and become the guide of life. That ‘‘ no good word is ever 
spoken in vain,” is in no case so great a truth, as when applied to 
a faithful pastor in his intercourse with a trusting flock. 


SONNET. 


The October number of the Christian Teacher contains three 
Sonnets interspersed among its dignified reviews and essays. 
They are apparently by the same hand, and of quite a sweet and 
graceful turn of thought and expression. I quote one of them; it 
must be read more than once to be fully enjoyed. 


I call my little child unto my knee ;— 
He leaves his play, and, resting his small hand 
Gently on mine, most quietly doth stand 

Waiting iv patience till I set him free ; 

And his sweet face looketh up lovingly, 

Without a shade of doubt at my command, 
But fond confidingness, expression bland 

Of pure affection, in his eyes I see. 

Oh if the earthly parent does receive 

Such willing duty, loving reverence, 

From the free spirit of his spotless child, 

Far more should He, who willeth not to grieve 

His erring children, but doth e’er dispense 

All chastisement in love and mercy mild. 
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Tre Divine Lire, being Suggestions to those who are about com- 
mencing a Religious Life. By the Rev. William Law. With 
a Prefatory Notice by the American Editor. Boston: Joseph 
Dowe. 1842. pp. 240, 18mo. 


Tuts little work, although it comes to us in an unpretending 
form, treats of the deepest truths, and deserves much more than a 





passing notice. It contains besides the “ Suggestions” and the 
“ Prefatory Notice "—the latter by Rev. J. F. Clarke of this city 
—an Introductory Chapter, by the English Editor, containing a 
brief but able review of the life and opinions of William Law,—a 
man who by his words and works has secured the love and admi- 
ration of every practical religionist. Christian Redemption, Faith, 
The Hidden Life, The Atonement, Imputed Righteousness, Election 
and Reprobation, The Religion of Reason, The Religion of the 
Heart, The Christian Ministry, are the topics treated, and the 
‘conclusion of the whole matter” is contained in two closing chap- 
ters entitled Weighty Counsel and Concluding Remarks. If any one 
expects to find in the work dry treatises upon the logical notions 
which have usually claimed the exclusive possession of the above 
titles, he will be disappointed. The Author ranks indeed among 
the Orthodox, yet these selections from his works are any thing 
but the dry husks of Orthodox divinity. He has nothing to say 
about “ schemes of salvation ” and “* Gospel plans of redemption.” 
He deals with the real facts in the case, laying bare the wants and 
desires, the trust and the fear of the soul, and directing us to the 
true, the absolute means by which our moral and spiritual wants 
may be supplied. With him redemption means redemption from 
iniquity, not from penalties; with him sin and misery, holiness 
and blessedness are not theological fictions, but facts of human 
experience, And the book though practical, is, as it should be, 
also doctrinal,—it is not made up of empty declamation, or unsat- 
isfactory details, without root or centre. It will serve best the con- 
templative and thoughtful, and it will hardly help any one else. It 
breathes throughout a spirit of ardent and enlightened piety. 
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For the sake of this spirit one would gladly say nothing of faults, 
and yet these too must be mentioned. The writer, as might have 
been expected, has not quite forsworn what we of this day are 
accustomed to regard as human systems of divinity, and takes for 
granted some positions which many feel inclined to deny. For 
this reason, although all of his suggestions are true “ to all intents 
and purposes,” if we may so speak, yet they are not quite true. 
The distinction which he makes between the principles of light 
and darkness seems to find its justification rather in the boldness 
of system, or perhaps in pious exaggeration, than in the facts of 
our nature. Had his mind been more at liberty, his form of state- 
ment would sometimes have been clearer, and in one case he would 
have avoided an apparent inconsistency. Thus the “ fall of Adam” 
seems to embarrass him, and though he says that a “ two-fold na- 
ture,” evil and good, was in the first man, yet he speaks of his 
“ paradisiacal” state, as if the case of Adam differed from that of 
his posterity. In some passages, as it seems to us, the writer 
might have done more for clearness without losing in depth. One 
ought not generally to complain of a paragraph when it really 
contains an idea, for we would be thinkers as well as readers. But 
a work upon practical piety intended for popular use should be 
clear as well as concise, pithy, and pointed. The mystical senses 
which the Author sometimes puts upon Scripture seem rather out 
of place here ; they are delightful to pious feeling, but should not 
be employed when pious feeling attempts to explain itself. But the 
errors of the work, whether formal or real, will do no hurt, for 
every page is crowded with substantial, vital truth, and bright with 
the beams of Christian love. Studied in a faithful, earnest spirit, 
it cannot fail to do good. 





A Minister’s Account or nis Stewarpsuir. A Sermon, preached 
in Northborough, [ Mass.,] October 31, 1841. By Joseph Allen. 
On the Completion of the twenty-fifth year of his Ministry in 
that piace. Printed by request. Cambridge: 1842. pp. 36, 8vo. 


Tuis is an interesting account of a faithful and successful min- 
istry of a quarter of 4 century. We are not indebted to this 
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discourse for all that we know of that ministry. It is possible 
therefore that we may tfavel out of the record in this notice. These 
reviews of ministries, which come forth from time to time, are 
very edifying to ministers. The plainest narrative of a long pas- 
toral connection, even when marked by no striking incident, can 
hardly fail of interesting all who sustain the same connection, and 
of teaching them useful lessons. We have seldom seen a more 
interesting and instructive discourse of the kind than the oue before 
us. Here is the poetry of ministerial life; its pleasing duties and 
present rewards ; its severe trials and the resulting good which the 
Author has continued in his place long enough to experience. The 
sermon is full of fervent pastoral affection. To the Author’s heart 
his parish is a large family, of which he is the head, and he 
dwells with affectionate remembrance on the departed worth of 
some of its members. The great trials of his ministry were 
the formation of a Baptist Society in 1827 and an Orthodox Con- 
gregationai Society in 1832, circumstances which many would 
have interpreted as clear intimations of Providence that their use- 
fulness in their location was at an end, and that it had become their 
duty to seek another field of labor. But the Author did not so 
understand it. He remained at his post faithfully and patiently. 
Enough remained under his ministry to form a flourishing and 
substantial parish; the number of communicants increased more 
rapidly than ever before ; an original member of his church, who 
had left him because she could not be edified by his preaching, 
requested and enjoyed his mipistrations in her dying moments; 
and we may be permitted to add, what all his neighborhood well 
know, that though he has ceased to be the “ Minister of the town” 
_in form, he has yet in a high sense continued so in fact, being a 
source of moral and religious influence, and respected and relied 
on by all denominations as the warm friend and judicious promoter 
of education and of all philanthropic enterprises. 

Among the Pastor’s labors for the promotion of religion and 
useful knowledge are modestly recorded the establishment, through 
his influence, of four distinct Libraries adapted to the wants of as 
many different classes of his parishioners; the delivery of three 
courses of lectures, on Astronomy, Natural History, and Natural 
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Philosophy, which resulted in the formation of a Lyceum; and 
the preparation of the Worcester Catechism, in three parts, and of 
the Questions on the Gospels and Acts, and on Genesis. For ten 
or twelve years a “ Lecture to the Schools” was delivered at the 
close of the winter schools, at which all the children and youth of 
the town attended. Why it was discontinued does not appear. 
Probably the demon of religious dissension, which has destroyed 
or prevented so many good things in most of our towns, put an 
end to it. But it was a beautiful and appropriate custom, well 
worthy of imitation, wherever it is practicable. 

The faithful labors of the Pastor were met by a corresponding 
spirit of enterprise on the part of the people. A commodious 
vestry for extra religious meetings was provided at an expense of 
nearly nine hundred dollars, and those of his brethren who still 
occupy the painful preeminence of an old fashioned pulpit will 
sympathise with the satisfaction with which doubtless the Author 
records the fact, that “‘ our ungainly pulpit was exchanged for the 
beautiful one which ‘now fills its place.” May the last of those 
ancient incommodities soon become a matter of history, known 
only through the medium of a quarter-century sermon. 

We are disposed to give what publicity and permanence our 
pages can afford to the following record of a venerable custom. 
* It was the custom here till about the year 1830, for the deacons, 
with their wives, to dine with their pastor on Communion Sundays, 
and on the preceding day to send to the parsonage a piece of meat 
to be cooked for the occasion.” Mr. Allen refers with satisfaction 
to * the scenes and occasions in which he has been associated with 
the good deacons of his church,” for this title they have merited. 

One lesson to ministers which we gather from this sermon is, to 
stay in one place and not to be discouraged even by great difficul- 
lies either of a temporal or spiritual nature. Thus only can the 
best results of the ministry be realised. That must be a vigorous 
tree indeed, that can bear much fruit with frequent transplanting. 
At Northborough a good soil has met with a diligent and skilful 
cultivator. No wonder that the fruit has been a hundred-fold. 
But let not those whose soil is harder and whose skill less despair 
of at least thirty-fold. In due season they will reap, if they 
faint not. 
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Tue Sunpay Scuoon Lisrary. No. III, IV, V. Boston: B. H. 
Greene. 1842. 
No. Ill. My Gutpine Star. pp. 151, 18mo. 
No. IV. Sacrep Avvecoriges. pp. 136, 18mo. 
No. V. Worps 1n a Sunpay Scnoot. pp. 194, 18mo. 


In these little books there is much that is excellent without being 
remarkable, and some things that are doubtful without being bad. 
The excellent however pertains to truth and goodness ; the doubtful 
only to taste and judgment. For example, the fourth number 
consists wholly of “ Sacred Allegories, being a selection from 
Die Parabeln, by F. A. Krumacher.”” These are good of their kind, 
but less suited to children than to adults. There are children who 
will enjoy them, and may take their pure and high moral ; but this is 
not the style best adapted to the young mind generally, while at the 
same time there is nothing to disapprove. The third number, 
My Guiding Star, or a choice collection of Prose and Poetry 
on Sacred Subjects, is excellent ; entertaining, moral, and instructive. 
Number five, Words in a Sunday School, is the largest and best. 
It is said to be written by a female teacher, and consists of twenty 
exercises prepared for her class, all of them illustrative of some 
passage or character in the Scriptures. The style is elevated, and 
sometimes highly imaginative. There is a disposition to spiritu- 
alise everything to an unusual degree, in correspondence to new 
forms and expressions of thought, more perhaps than would be 
relished by all. In one instance a liberty is taken with Scripture 
for which we see no reason; in the account of the baptism of 
Jesus it is said, ‘a dove came and alighted upon him,” in which 
John saw “ the embodiment of the Spirit of God.” If the record 
is followed, it is best to give it as it is. But this is the only case 


, 


we remember, and the book as a whole reveals uncommon power 
and beauty. 

We are glad that so much attention is now given to the prepara- 
tion of books expressly for Sunday Schools. Too much import- 
ance can hardly be ascribed to the reading to which children are 
invited at an age and under circumstances, which make books the 
sources of impressions that sink deep into the character. 
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Tue Curistian Teacner: A Theological and Literary Journal. 
Nos. XII, XIII, XIV, for April, July, and October, 1841. 
London: John Green, 8vo. pp. 134, 94, 128. 


THe successive numbers of this valuable periodical always 
contain a pleasant variety of instructive and edifying articies, 
though there is scarcely a single article on religion or theology, all 
the sentiments expressed in which we should be willing to endorse. 
The writers certainly discover great independence, and perhaps 
some originality. The principal contents of the number for April 
are an Article on Theology, translated from the German Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, defining terms and tracing historical develop- 
ments ; an Account of the Holy Plays, or Mysteries of the Middle 
Ages; Reviews of Beverley’s ‘“‘ Heresy of a Human Priesthood, 
traced in Letters on the present state of the Visible Church of 
Christ”—of “* Tracts for the People”—and of a Selection of 
Poetry on Childhood; and Articles on University Education—on | 
the Value of the Life and Writings of Paul, with an Analysis of 
his doctrinal system—on the Question of Miracles—and on the 
the labors of Father Mathew. In the July number are Sketches of 
life and literary labors of Paulus, the great Naturalistic or Neological 





theologian ; a beautiful biographical Notice of the late Joseph Blanco 
White ; a powerfully written Article on The Spirit of Paul’s Chris- 
tianity, extracted from its doctrinal forms ; Reviews of a Transla- 
tion of Madame Necker’s work on Progressive Education—and of 
Dr. Carpenter’s Practical Discourses ; with Articles of Intelligence, 
among which is an announcement that the University of Giessen in 
Germany has conferred the title of Doctor in Divinity on Rev. J. R. 
Beard of Manchester. The October number contains Reviews of 
** Vivia Perpetua,” a Dramatic Poem by Sarah Flower Adams—of 
J. Scott Porter’s Lectures on Christian Unitarianism—of a Tract 
upon the * Tracts for the Times”—of Dr. Channing’s Discourse on 
Dr. Tuckerman—and of the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Training of Pauper Children ; with Articles upon “* What am 
I to believe ?”—and upon the Five points of Christian Faith ; besides 





Translations from the German ; Intelligence ; and Poetry. 
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Orpination aT Kensineton, N. H.—On Wednesday, December 22, 
1841, Rev. Jacob Caldwell was ordained at Kensington, N. H. over the 
united Congregational Parishes of Hampton-falls and Kensington. 
These two parishes are the old first parishes, and the only Congrega- 
tional religious societies in their respective towns. They have of late 
years been much reduced in numbers by the establishment of other 
societies within their limits; and, finding themselves unable to support 
each a clergyman, they have now united for the support of religious 
worship, their pastor being expected to officiate in the two towns on 
alternate Sabbaths, the congregation in each being so situated that most 
will be able to attend in pleasant weather at both places of worship. 
The vast, old, barn-like parish churches left on the hands of these two 
societies having become untenantable, the Hampton-falls Parish have 
erected within two or three years a neat and commodious church, and 
the Kensington Parish have united with other denominations less 
numerous in building a very tasteful and well constructed church, of 
which they have the control, in proportion to their property in it, for 
more than half the time. The people in each place are but a little 
flock; but are now united, zealous, and disposed to make large efforts 
and sacrifices for the support of the Gospel ministry. Their present 
Pastor is a graduate of Harvard, of the class of 1828, and pursued his 
theological studies partly in private, and partly at the Cambridge 
Divinity School. 

The services of the Ordination, (which were very fully attended,) 
were ;—Introductory Services, by Rev. Mr. Parkman of Dover ; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Folsom of Haverhill ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Loring of Andover; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, and Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fox of New- 
buryport.—The Sermon was from Matthew v. 4, 5, “That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven.” The preacher ex- 
hibited, first, the need of a Father in heaven, which man feels at all 
times, whether conscious of it or not,—the need felt in solitude, in the 
presence of the vast and beautiful works of creation, in our domestic 
and social relations, and under the burden of sin and unworthiness; 
and, secondly, the true style of the Christian chayacter, the childlike 
spirit of implicit faith, trust and submission, which marks the regen- 
erate soul. The sermon concluded with an address to the Congrega- 
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tion, based on the preacher’s acquaintance with their peculiar parochial 
history and circumstances.—T he other services were full of edification. 
The Charge was a lucid and able exposition of the idea, (till recently a 
truism in the Church, but now demanding the earnest and faithful 
advocacy of all who maintain it,) that the province of the Christian 
minister is to preach the truth that Christ taught on Christ’s authority. 





InsTALLATION AT Provipence, R. L—On Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 29, 1841, Rev. Samuel Osgood, late Pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Nashua, N. H., was Installed as Pastor of the Westminster 
Congregational Church and Society at Providence, recently under the 
charge of Rev. F. A. Farley. The beautiful edifice belonging to the 
Society was crowded by a most attentive audience. The Introductory 
Prayer was offered and Selections from Scripture were read by Rev. 
Mr. Ellis of Charlestown; the Sermon was by Rev. Mr. Peabody of 
New Bedford; the Installing Praygr, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence ; 
the Charge, by Rev. Mr. Folsom of Haverhill; the Fellowship of the 
Churches, by Rev. Mr. Simmons of Waltham; the Address to the 
Society, by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem; the Concluding Prayer, by 
Rey. Mr. Brooks of Newport. 

Mr. Peabody’s text was from 2 Corinthians v. 17, “ And all things are 
of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” The design of the discourse 
was to state “the object of the Christian Ministry. What shall it pro- 
pose to itself as its great and appropriate work?” The preacher ad- 
verted to the different answers which this question has practically 
received from those who have regarded ministers as subordinate agents 
of the civil power, or as the peacemakers of society, the guardians of 
taste, literature and education, or as the controversial defenders of a 
few theological opinions. In all these relations the ministry has exerted 
a beneficent influence, but all these objects should be regarded as indi- 
rect, and as incidental toa higher object. The first and supreme object 
to which the ministry should be devoted is, “to meet the spiritual wants 
of society.” The preacher then pursued his subject by answering the 
question, what is the great spiritual want of society? Allowing liberally 
all the virtue which exists in the world, he traced the effects and the 





consciousness of sin in human hearts, and indicated how its removal 
was the great object of the ministry, through the aid of the Christian 
doctrine of accountability. The preacher passed a just and generous 
encomium on the Methodists. 
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The other services were appropriate and impressive. We were grati- 
fied to hear repeated mention of the labors of the late Pastor, and of 
the obligations which the Church and Society, the city and the neigh- 
borhood owed to his earnest and well instructed ministerial efforts.— 
After the exercises the members of the Council and of the Society met in 
the vestry and partook of a simple repast enlivened by social intercourse. 





ORDINATION OF A MINISTER-AT-LARGE IN Provipence, R. L—Rev. 
Henry F. Harrington of Roxbury, Mass., was ordained as Minister-at- 
large in Providence on Wednesday, January 19, 1842. The Introduc- 
tory Prayer was offered and Selection from Scripture read by Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale; the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Waterston of 
Boston; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
Boston: the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence; the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence; the 
Address to the Association formed for the support of this Ministry, by 
Rev. Mr. Sargent of Boston; the Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Gray 
of Boston. 

The Sermon was from the words of Paul in 2 Thessalonians iii, 1, 
“ Brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified.” The great work which was accomplished by the 
primitive church was first spoken of, and the question asked as to the 
cause ; the answer was drawn from the text,—“ pray for us, that the 
word of the Lord may have free course,” indicating first, earnest devo- 
tion to God, and secondly, earnest zeal for the good of others. After 
showing how remarkably these characteristics were manifested in the 
lives of the early Christians, it was said, that that which was needed at 
first was needed still, and that if we’desire righteousness to prevail 
within the Church or to be extended beyond it, we should show a 
dependence upon God and an untiring zeal for the extension of holiness 
among our fellow-men ; that, in fact, there never was a greater need of 
the Apostolic spirit than now. The moral importance of cities was then 
spoken of, and the ignorance, misery, and crime which may be found 
in every city were urged as a reason why Christians should labor to 
extend the influences of their holy religion. When we receive God’s 
revelation, we are under peculiar obligation to communicate its light to 
others. He has seen fit to put in operation a sublime scheme for the 
redemption of souls, and He has also seen fit to extend its efficacy 
through the instrumentality of believers. The contrasts of Wealth 
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and Poverty, Learning and Ignorance, Virtue and Vice were depicted, 
and it was shown that the more unfortunate were to be blessed by the 
word of the Lord having free course. Then the rich would aid the 
poor, the wise would instruct the ignorant, the good and the holy would 
labor for the regeneration of the bad. The purpose of the Ministry-at- 
large was then described. Christians had felt that it was not enough to 
spread forth the riches of the Gospel from Sabbath to Sabbath in our 
established churches, but that it was important that we should seek out 
the abodes of the destitute and reclaim the abandoned. Thus would 
the word of the Lord have “free course.” It was this spirit which 
had led the churches to establish the Ministry-at-large, that it 
might visit the sorrowing, enlighten the ignorant, and bring under the 
influence of Christianity those who are neglectful of its privileges. In 
this way the word of the Lord would be “ glorified ;” it would be seen 
to create personal piety and a spirit of true philanthropy. In this way 
the word of the Lord should be felt in every church. There should be 
a love of prayer and a generous sympathy for the unfortunate—a be- 
nevolence which should seek the child of penury, and extend a hand of 
affection to those who have been left in loneliness and who are perhaps 
well nigh maddened by their miseries. When the word of the Lord 
takes such a course, it will penetrate the lowest depths of society and 
its influence will be multiplied a thousand-fold; and wherever that 
influence extends, it will be hailed with joy. 

The Association in whose service Mr. Harrington is engaged has 
been formed from the two existing Unitarian societies in Providence, and 
is to be supporied from voluntary contributions from the same. Sub- 
scriptions have already been made, sufficient to make sure the stipulated 
salary of their minister for the term of five years; if the experiment suc- 
ceeds,—and of its success there is little room to doubt,—they intend 
to place this branch of the ministry upon a permanent foundation. 





Depication at Concorp, Mass.—The church built by the Unitarian 
Society in Concord the past summer, was dedicated December 29, 1841. 
The travelling was good and the day fine, and the house was filled at 
an early hour in every part, and large numbers went away, not finding 
a place even to stand. The Introductory Prayer was made by Rev. 
Mr. White of Dedham; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Dr. 
Field of Weston; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford ; 
Sermon, by the Pastor, Rev. Barzillai Frost; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Allen of Bolton. 
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The Sermon was from 1 Timothy iii. 15, “ The house of God, which 
is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
After a few preliminary remarks on the analogy between the material 
and the spiritual church, the preacher chose the latter as his topic. He 
proceeded to answer three inquiries. 1. What is the true church? 
2. What is the truth of which it is the pillar and ground? 3. How 
does the church support the truth? The answer to the first inquiry 
was, that the true church is the whole body of true believers on earth, 
however separated by continents or oceans, or by creeds and prejudices , 
and that wherever two or three are united for the promotion of Chris- 
tian truth, there is a particular church. Each is entirely independ- 
ent and equal to every other, and the bond of union is neither creeds 
nor rituals, but the spirit of God. The answer to the second inquiry 
was,—all spiritual truth; the fundamental facts and principles of which 
are contained in the Bible, which is a record of special revelations 
“made at sundry times, and in divers manners.” But nature, con- 
science, and the spirit of God reveal truth, and it is only in proportion to 
the growth of the spiritual faculties that we can understand even the 
written word. Eternity alone can reveal all spiritual truth. The an- 
swer to the third inquiry was, that the church sustains and carries for- 
ward spiritual truth, first, by uniting all the good into a society or 
church for this purpose; secondly, by preserving, and circulating the 
Scriptures; thirdly, by means of the Sabbath; fourthly, by the use of 
Baptisin and the Communion. The perfect independence and equality 
of each particular church, no matter how small or of what opinion, 
were shown to have been illustrated, by the formation of the primitive 
churches, by the churches of the Reformation, by the Pilgrim churches, 
and by the whole history of the church in Concord. 

On the Friday after the Dedication the pews were sold, and in about 
an hour and a half after the sale was opened every pew was sold except 
those reserved for free seats; and still a number of persons were not 
supplied. The amount given for choice over the appraised value was 
between $1100, and $1200. The whole cost of the house, including 
the organ, was upwards of $10,000. ‘There is a large vestry, with two 
smaller rooms below, all furnished, warmed, and lighted. The house 
is 72 feet long by 50 wide, and has eighty pews, exclusively of the 
orchestra. 





Re.igious Movements 1x Boston.—The winter, as usual, has pro- 
duced an increase of religious activity in our city. We spoke in our 
Jast number of the state of the Unitarian congregations. In the Trini- 
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tarian Congregational churches, we understand, there has been less 
manifestation of religious interest than was witnessed the last winter ; 
recently however we observe in their journals mention of an increase 
of attention to the religious life. In the Baptist societies considerable 
excitement has been produced by the preaching of Elder Knapp, whose 
coarseness and violence of expression have drawn forth an opposition, 
which at one time threatened a disturbance of the public peace. Any 
danger of this sort, we presume, is now past, and if the crowds who 
have attended his meetings should continue to frequent them, we hope 
they will receive benefit,—for it has been said that no sermon was ever 
preached from which some good might not be obtained. Certainly, 
poorer preaching than we heard when we once attended at Elder 
Knapp’s service, has seldom fallen on our ears. A part of the Baptist 
clergy in Boston sustain and cooperate with him, while others openly 
disapprove of his course. The Orthodox ministers of the Congrega- 
tional order, it is understood, do not look with favour upon the system 
of evangelizing which has been introduced within a few years. The 
itinerant revivalist, though at the time he produce a strong impression, 
is found to leave influences unfavorable to the regular ministrations of 
the pulpit. Rev. Mr. Kirk has visited Boston lately and preached to 
large audiences, but we have not known of any general curiosity to 
hear him. It is said that a plan is entertained, of gathering a new con- 
gregatior under Mr. Kirk as their permanent minister. The Society 
that formerly worshipped in the Odeon, under the care of Rev. Mr. 
Rogers, have taken possession of their new house in Winter Street, 
which is one of the neatest and most commodious places of worship in 
Boston; the whole arrangement and finish are excellent. The pul- 
pit, of white marble, is remarkably chaste. A granite portico of the 
Corinthian order, with a deep vestibule, separates the body of the house 
from the street. ‘This Society has taken the name of the Central 
Congregational Church. The Pine Street Church have invited Rev. 
Austin Phelps of Philadelphia to become their pastor, and expect his 
settlement with them on the Ist of April. A new Methodist Society 
has obtained a lease of the Odeon, and are at present served by 
Rev. Mr. Stevens, with the understanding that Rev. Mr. Maffit, who a 
few weeks ago was chosen one of the Chaplains to Congress, 
shall take charge of the congregation on his return from Washington. 
Mr. Maffit preached here during the autumn, and attracted much atten- 
tion by his style of pulpit oratory. We believe also that there has 
been an increased attention to social religious exercises among the 
Methodists this season. The Episcopalians will soon receive an acces- 
sion to their ministry in Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Providence R. L, who will 
fill the place at St. Paul’s church made vacant by Rev. Dr. Stone’s 
removal to Brooklyn N. Y. 
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Baptist Sunpay Scnoots 1n Boston.—From the report presented at 
the annual meeting of the Boston Baptist Sabbath School Union last 
October we learn, that the number of teachers and pupils in the several 
schools at that time was as follows. Baldwin Place school, 47 teachers, 
307 scholars; Union Street school, 31 teachers, 278 scholars; Federal 
Street school, 33 teachers, 209 scholars; South Boston sehool, 20 
teachers, 177 scholars; Melodeon school, 36 teachers, 250 scholars; 
Charles Street school, 36 teachers, 227 scholars; Bowdoin Square 
school, 25 teachers, 118 scholars ; West Centre Street school, 13 teachers, 
110 scholars; Blossom Street school, 15 teachers, 80 scholars; Hanover 
Avenue school, 7 teachers, 30 scholars ; Milton Street school, 18 teachers, 
126 scholars; Broad Street school, 10 teachers, 40 scholars; Friend 
Street school, 41 teachers, 210 scholars; Tremont schocl, 16 teachers, 
79 scholars ;—Total, 14 schools, 348 teachers, 2241 scholars. 15 schools 
however are said to be connected with the “Union,” containing 370 
teachers, and 2405 scholars. We have, in these statistics of a single insti- 
tution in one only of the Christian denominations of our city, evidence of 
the fidelity and zeal with which religious views different from those 
which we entertain are spread through the community. In each of 
these schools a large amount of doctrinal instruction is given in con- 
nection with the training of the conscience and the heart, and given 
under circumstances that will probably secure it a permanent place in 
the mind. We do not mean to express entire disapprobation of doc- 
trinal instruction for children, but we wish to remind our readers of the 
diligent indoctrination which takes place. It may suggest some inqui- 
ries and reflections worth considering. 





Trrenniat Convention or THE Episcopat Caurca or tae Unitrep 
States.—This body commenced its sessions in the city of New York 
on the 8th of October, 1841, and continued them till the evening of the 
19th. 70 “clerical deputies were present, and of the laity 42;” in the 
House of Bishops 20 were present. Most of the time of the Convention 
was occupied with questions concerning alterations in the canons of 
“the Church” and other matters in which our readers would feel little 
interest. Rey. Alfred Lee D. D., was consecrated Bishop of Delaware, 
and Rey. Dr. Polk was chosen Bishop of Louisiana. The Trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary presented a recommendation, sus- 
tained by a long report, that the term of study in that Seminary be 
prolonged to four years. A long discussion took place upon the pro- 
priety of appointing Missionary Bishops for Texas and Western Africa, 
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which resulted in a vote to the effect, that such an appointment at the 
present time was inexpedient. A pastoral letter was adopted by the 
House of Bishops, written, we believe, by Bishop Griswold. 

The Episcopal Church has lately suffered a severe loss in the death 
of Bishop Moore of Virginia, in the 80th year of his age, and the 28th 
of his episcopate. 





Common Scnoot Returns.—The Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion has issued his annual volume of Abstract of the Massachusetts School 
Returns. In our number for last April (Miscellany iv. 213—222) we 
noticed the Abstract for 1839—40. The present volume contains fur- 
ther proof of the progress which just views of education are making in 
the Commonwealth. Such a volume, it has been truly said, could have 
appeared in no other part of the world than New England. It is not 
the production of a scholar, except in the arrangement of its contents. 
It consists of Reports of School Committees—* men engaged in all the 
various avocations of life ;” yet, as a contemporary journalist remarks, 
these reports not only embrace “the less interesting details of school 
government, but in many instances rise into the rank of essays on 
Common School Education, suggesting various improvements in the 
present system, with a comprehensiveness of mind highly honorable to 
their authors.” These reports, as the Secretary informs us, “were 
equivalent, in the whole, to about 2300 manuscript letter-paper pages.” 
We copy from the Daily Advertiser a summary of the results which the 
Abstract presents. Upon comparison with the statement of the previous 
year it will be seen, that there has been an increase in the number of 
schools, both public and private, in the average length of the schools, 
in the number, and in the compensation, of teachers, and in the amount 
of money raised for the support of schools, These are indications of a 
growth in public sentiment, which we hope will continue. 

“The Abstract of the School Returns of this State for the past year 
is a very closely printed volume of 340 pages, and must have been a 
work of immense labor, It embraces the substance of the returns and 
reports of the School Committees of 304 towns, all methodically ar- 
ranged, with recapitulations of the prominent facts, in a variety of tab- 
ular forms. Three towns only had neglected to make returns the last 
year. 

The 304 towns which have made returns contain a population of 
734,258 souls, of whom 184,392, or about one quarter, are children 
between 4 and 16 years of age. The whole number of public schools 
is 3,103, The number of pupils who attend the schools is, in summer, 
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131,761; and in winter, 155,041. Of those who attend, the number 
under 4 years of age is 7,823, and the number over 16, is 9,032. The 
average period for which the schools are kept in the year is 7 months 
and 16 days.—The number of teachers, including summer and winter 
terms, is 2,491 males and 4,112 females. The average of wages paid 
»er month, including board, is to males $33 80, and to females $12 81. 

he average cost of board per month of males $8 62, and of females, 
$5 85. The average of wages, exclusive of board,is for males $25 18 
per month, and for females $6 96.—The amount of money raised by 
taxes for the support of schools, including only wages, board and fuel, 
was $491,015. Amount contributed for board and fuel $37,743. The 
average amount to each child between 4 and 16 years of age $2 66. 
The highest amount paid by any town or city for the average of each 
child $5 40. The amount paid by the city of Boston for wages, board 
and fuel, $100,563; average for each child between 4 and 16 $5 39— 
one town only exceeding it in the proportion of money raised.—The 
number of incorporated academies in the State is 80. The average 
number of scholars 3,825. Amount paid in all for tuition $56,538. 
Number of private schools 1388. Average number of scholars 31,794, 
Average paid for tuition $259,123. Income of local funds $15,306. 
Aggregate paid by taxes, by private contribution, and from local funds, 
for tuition, board of teachers, and fuel, in public and private schools, 
and academies, $859,726.” 





Convention or Dissentine Mintsters.—A meeting of an unusual 
kind was held in Manchester, England, last August. It consisted of 
Disserting Ministers of various denominations called together for the 
purpose of considering the injustice and evils of the British Corn Laws. 
Some difference of opinion appears to have existed respecting the pro- 
priety of such a meeting; it being contended on the one hand, that the 
subject for discussion belonged rather to the political than to the relig- 
ious interests of the country, and that the assemblage of any class of 
men for such an object should be discouraged; and on the other side 
it being maintained not only that the moral condition of the people 
must be affected by their want of the means of subsistence, but that 
the receipts of the benevolent religious associations were essentially 
diminished in consequence of the high price of bread. Rev. Mr. Mar- 
tineau of Liverpool wrote an excellent letter in reply to the invitation 
he had received to the meeting, in which he gave his reasons at length 
for not being present, and Rev. Mr. Harris of Glasgow, while he regret- 
ted his inability to attend, expressed his doubt of the propriety of con- 
fining such a meeting to the members of the clerical profession. A 
very large number of ministers—between five and six hundred—met on 
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the 17th of August, and continued together four days. Rev. John Pye 
Smith D. D. was chosen to preside. The meeting is of course made 
the subject of directly opposite representations in the Tory and Whig 
papers of England, but the editor of the Christian Pioneer remarks, that 
he believes “its proceedings were characterized by the freedom-loving 
and benevolent spirit of Christianity,” and its results will prove 


beneficial. 





Cravurcnu or Scotranp.—The affairs of the Established Church of 
Scotland seem to be almost every month involved in greater embarrass- 
ment, as new instances of collision between the parties which now 
divide the Church arise, to render a settlement more difficult, if not 
more remote. It is a singular state of things, when the ecclesiastical 
authorities take the popular side of a controversy. The question which 
agitates the Scottish Church, it will be remembered, respects the con- 
firmation of a minister over a parish to which he has been presented 
by the patron, while the majority of the parishioners are opposed to 
his settlement. The civil Courts maintain that according to the funda- 
mental principle of a Church established by law the will of the patron 
cannot be resisted. The majority of the Scottish clergy have taken 
opposite ground, and the General Assembly have asserted their right 
to interfere and prevent the intrusion of an incumbent who is disagree- 
able to the parishioners. A part of the clergy however side with the 
civil powers, in defiance of the General Assembly. We have already 
recorded the deposition of the seven ministers of the Strathbogie Pres- 
bytery for proceeding against the decision of the Assembly. In the 
face of this warning a majority of the ministers of the Presbytery of 
Garioch met at Culsamond, on the 11th of last November, to introduce 
Rev. Mr. Middleton to the charge of that parish, to which he bad been 
presented against the wishes of the parishioners. The .Von-intrusion- 
ists, i.e. the party which sustain the General Assembly in their measures, 
and resist the rights of patronage, opposed their proceeding, and suc- 
ceeded in expelling the ministers from the church, of which they took 
possession and conducted in the most riotous manner. The ministers 


adjourned to the “manse,” 


where they completed their business, by 
which they have rendered themselves liable to censure, and perhaps to 
excommunication, from the General Assembly. The mob continued to- 
gether several hours, and before they dispersed, about midnight, broke 
all the windows of the church and committed other injury. A serious 
case is here presented for the action of both the ecclesiastical and the 
civil Courts. 











